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Prince George to Fort Edmonton 
in 1875 


EDWARD WILLIAM JARVIS 
(Edited by James G. MacGregor) 


At any time, in any country, the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
would have been a great achievement. Its completion across the continent in 
1885 by a small and relatively poor nation like the Canada of that time was a 
near miracle. Its conception, its financing and its construction could have been 
carried through only by men of the greatest courage, fortitude and ruggedness. 
The builders of the Canadian Pacific Railway had these qualities. 


So, for that matter, have the nation builders of today, whether they be 
financiers, engineers or cat-skinners. But today we have so far achieved our 
mastery over nature that our great engineering feats require much less physical 
hardship. The section of the Canadian Pacific Railway which was the most 
difficult to build was that through the unexplored mountains of Alberta and British 
Columbia. Before any track was laid, years had to be spent in exploring and 
surveying the then unknown wilderness of the mountains. This survey had to 
be conducted on foot, or by using canoes, packhorses and dogteams. It took 
over ten years. If today we wished to thrust a railway through equally forbidding 
and equally unknown mountain masses, the survey work could be done in one 
year—most of it from arm chairs. Aeroplanes would photograph and map the 
passes. Helicopters would deliver parties cf instrument men to the canyons, and 
bulldozers would smash a road through the forests so that cat-trains could bring 
in men and supplies. 


The following extracts from the journal of one party, which in 1875 made a 
reconnaissance survey over the Continental Divide, serve to remind us of the rug- 
gedness of the type of men who built the Canadian Pacific Railway. At that 
time the best route for the railroad was thought to be from Winnipeg, through 
Battleford, Fort Edmonton, and the Yellowhead Pass to the Coast, all of which 
lay along what is essentially the same route now taken by the main line of 
the Canadian National Railway. The choice of this route had advanced so far 
by 1876 that a telegraph line for the use of the construction crews had been built 
as far west as Leduc. This line was extended to Fort Edmonton and served that 
point for several years after is was abandoned because the railway was re-routed 
through Calgary and Banff. 


These extracts are from the narrative of E. W. Jarvis, who set out from Fort 
George (Prince George) British Columbia, to investigate a pass from the head- 
waters of the Fraser River to those of the Smoky River. Unfortunately, the require- 
ments of space have made it necessary to quote portions only of this fascinating 
report, which in turn forms part of the “Report of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
1877." Jarvis’ narrative follows. 

Mr. MacGregor is the popular past president of the Society and author of “Land of Twelve-Foot 
Davis”, “Behold the Shining Mountains” and “Blankets and Beads.” 
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“The party consisted of three white 
men, three Indians, and three trains 
of dogs, and the order of march 
was as follows: two men in front to 
break track or beat down the snow with 
their snowshoes to make a road over 
which the dogs could travel; then the 
three trains, with a man driving each— 
the lightest being placed first—and, 
lastly, Hannington or myself alternately 
bringing up the rear and making what 
is called ‘track survey’ of the route 
travelled. The bearings were taken with 
a pocket compass, and the distance 
measured by pacing, forty paces to the 
chain being found a good average on 
level ground or ice, and this was con- 
tinued the whole of the distance to Lake 
St. Anne, fifty miles above Fort Edmon- 
ton. The intense cold continued until 
the third week in January, and camping 
out under these circumstances had its 
drawbacks. Many were the frozen noses 
and ears during the day's march, but, 
then, the exercise helped to keep us 
warm; while in the camp at night 
the largest and most roaring of fires 
scarcely did more than burn the side 
turned towards it, the other being made 
thus more susceptible to the cold. One 
curious effect of the extreme lowness of 
the temperature was to cause the fire to 
steam rather than smoke, and this with 
the very driest wood that could be found. 
The cold was also not without its effect 
on our four-footed companions; they fre- 
quently had frozen toes, and we were 
obliged to make mocassins of flannel 
and leather to protect their feet. One 
old dog, the leader of the Cariboo train, 
suffered a great deal from frost-bite, and 
on the third day out he was noticed to 
be very lame all the morning. A halt 
was called at noon to drink a cup of 
tea, and “Marquis” lay down with the 
rest, but when a start was made the poor 
dog made a feeble effort to rise, gave 
one spasmodic wag of his tail and rolled 
over dead. His legs were frozen stiff 
to the shoulder; the minimum ther- 
mometer, exposed to the sun on top of 
the sled at the same time, registered 
forty-six below zero. A hole in the snow 
on the bank was the only grave we could 
make for him, and a spare dog being 
harnessed in his place the expedition 
pushed on, not without sincere regret 
at our loss. The travelling was good on 


the main river, there being only four 


or five inches of snow on the new and 
smooth ice, and we made pretty long 
marches, but the snow began to get 


deeper when we turned up the north 


branch of the Fraser, at the head of 
which it was hoped that a pass through 
the mountains would be found... .” 

(The north branch was the McGregor River 
which enters the Fraser some eight miles west 
of Hansard station. The party paused at this 
point to readjust loads and, as planned 
previously, to send some men back to Fort 
George.) 

“An early start was ordered and an 
early start was made, for we all saw 
clearly that no time must be wasted if 
we were to get over an unknown and 
apparently an unlimited distance, on a 
known and very limited supply of pro- 
visions. All my work of road making 
was useless, the heavy snow having sunk 
the ice and covered it with slush, com- 
pletely obliterating the old track. We 
had to put four men ahead to make the 
road, the other four driving the six trains, 
and even then the progress was very 
slow. Just before noon one day Alec 
went to the bank where a small rill 
was dripping over a rock, for a drink, 
when he suddenly disappeared, the ice 
having given way and the water being 
deep at the foot of the rock. Johnny, 
however, was quick enough to make a 
grab at his head as he re-appeared, and 
beyond the wetting no damage was 
done. In the course of the few succeed- 
ing days nearly every one had a similar 
experience, though not such a complete 
ducking; on one occasion I went through 
only as far as the waist, catching the 
ice on both sides with my hands, but 
the current caught the snowshoes, and, 
turning them upside down, held them as 
in a vice, and the united efforts of all 
were required to extricate me. Haning- 
ton, being longer of limb, generally 
escaped by throwing himself flat on his 
face, when his body would land suf- 
ficiently far from the hole to be on sound 
ice; but the ice soon set firmer, and 
unless in the vicinity of open water was 
always safe. 


“So great was the depth of the snow 
here, that several times when standing 
on the blankets in camp (the snow hav- 
ing been shovelled out down to the moss) 
we could not see over the edge of the 
hole in which we were; and the wood 
pile was frequently overhead. But on 
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the men in 1875 is still a virtual wilderness today. 


the river itself the depth did not exceed 
two feet or two feet and a half; into 
this, however, the snowshoe would sink 
a good foot, and coming up with a small 
avalanche on the toe at each step, 
caused many blisters and occasional 
mal de raquette. 


“The valley soon took a sharp turn 
to the north-east and entered the main 
range, while the river decreased in size, 
dwindling down to a mere creek tum- 
bling down the mountain side. Here 
we left the dogs, and Hanington and I, 
with a couple of men each, did what 
climbing we could to discover the source 
of the river, each taking a different 
branch. But they both terminated in the 
same way, a small muskeg or swamp, 
of a semicircular form, surrounded on 
three sides by high bare rocky peaks, 
between which the long, clear blue line 
of the glaciers was painfully apparent. 
A return to camp was all that could be 
done—evidently no pass this way—and 
a long discussion over many pipes did 
not much help matters. As Hanington 
said: ‘We seem to have got to the back 
of the north wind,’ and I reluctantly gave 
up the idea of any more exploration in 
that direction. We were certainly in the 
heart of the mountains and would no 
doubt have admired the magnificent 


The arduous route of Jarvis’ party is seen in the above map. Much of the area travelled by 


scenery under any other circumstances 
(out of the window of a Pullman car, 
for instance) but the feeling of disap- 
pointment was too strong just now; 
scarcely even allowing us to take notice 
of the gambols of the ‘Bighorns’ a thou- 
sand feet above us, who could be dis- 
cerned through the field glasses taking 
stock of the intruders, and strutting up 
and down with a challenge, as it were, 
to scale the glacier and meet them on 
their own ground. There yet remained 
a possibility of getting through by a 
more southerly pass, and this might be 
reached by going up the south fork of 
the river, the mouth of which we passed 
a few miles above the cache. The sleds 
were accordingly loaded up, and we re- 
turned down river to the ‘Forks’ where 
we camped on the 12th February. Here 
we rested a day; and as the number of 
the party might now be reduced, there 
being a smaller amount of supplies to 
carry, two of the Indians and two of 
the hired trains were sent back to Fort 
George. Both dogs and men felt the 
good of a day’s rest, after a month of 
incessant hard work.” 


(Jarvis travelled up the McGregor until 
he reached the point where it is joined by 
its single large tributary, the Herrick. He 
decided to ascend this stream, but as seen in the 
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previous passage, the party had to turn back 
to the McGregor, and then decided to ascend 
it. This river, too, turned out to be difficult 
and dangerous, but Jarvis followed it until 
he reached the mouth of the tributary which 
has since been named after him. He ascended 
this to its source in Jarvis Lake, which lies 
at the foot of the mountain now called Haning- 
ton, after his partner in this expedition.) 
“Scarcely had we lost sight of our 
camp at the ‘Forks’ when we came to a 
more mighty canyon than any yet en- 
countered, which necessitated a detour 
of about three miles overland to avoid 
it. In attempting at first to get through 
the canyon and thus avoid a portage 
through the woods we went over some 
very doubtful places at one of which 
the rocks were overhanging to such a 
degree that Hanington had to take off 
his snowshoes (he going first) and creep 
along a ledge on hands and knees for 
fifty yards, while just beyond this, a 
fall (not very lucidly described by an 
Indian as being ‘high all-the-same one 
stick’) put a stop to any chance of get- 
ting through the canyon. Returning 
along the ledge, part of the snow slid 
away, but Hanington successfully imi- 
tated a limpet, clinging to the rock until 
a pole was held out to support him 
past this somewhat dangerous spot. In 
grasping the pole, however, he let go 
one of his snowshoes, which whirled 
away down stream and was given up 
for lost, when a sudden turn of the eddy 
brought it to the surface near enough 
to be fished out with the pole. At the 
south end of the portage the descent to 
the river was very steep, and with only 
one driver to each train, their downward 
course could not be confined to ordinary 
speed. The usual method of ‘putting 
on the brakes’ by turning the sled on 
its side, and sitting on the curved bow 
was of no avail here, for in attempting 
it I was hurled to one side, and the whole 
train went pell-mell to the river, for- 
tunately without doing any more harm 
than the breaking of a few traces. But 
Hanington devised a cunning plan, and 
‘anchoring’ his sled by the tail-rope to 
a tree was enabled to lower it gently 
for a short distance. When, however, 
he let go to change the rope from one 
tree to another, it became unmanageable 
and the whole concern started on its 
downward career, promising a repetition 
of my descent; but scarcely had the sled 


got abreast of the dogs when it sheered 
off to one side of a small sapling, they 
running or rather rolling on the other. 
The sapling bent, and the impetus car- 
ried the whole train out on it about 20 
feet, the dogs hanging by their traces 
and just counterbalancing the sled, and 
swaying up and down in most ludicrous 
plight. A few blows with the axe set 
them free, and the river was reached 
without further mishap. 


“The water had overflowed the ice in 
many places above the canyon, and this 
impeded our progress very much, as the 
bottom of the sleds had to be scraped 
every half mile to get rid of the slush 
sticking to them, which would soon have 
turned to ice. The sight of one small 
bit of clear, glare ice was hailed with 
a shout; even the dogs seemed to enter 
into our feelings, and set off at a scamper 
to cross it. But it was like a mirage in 
the desert, only meant to deceive, for 
no sooner did the weight of the sled come 
on it, than in it went, dogs and all— 
the ice proving to be no more than a 
quarter of an inch thick, and probably 
only frozen the night before. The water, 
however, was only a couple of feet deep 
so they were easily fished out again. 

“The entrance to the Pass is very 
grand, being guarded on either side by 
high pyramidical peaks towering two to 
three thousand feet above the valley and 
covered with perpetual snow. To the 
most prominent of these points we gave 
the name ‘Mount Ida,’ and it was here 
we saw one of the most magnificent of 
the many fine glaciers along the route; 
it could not have been less than a mile 
long, and five hundred feet thick at the 
face; while it was of such a transparent 
blue that we could almost imagine see- 
ing the rocks underneath and through 
it. Just when I had chosen a place to 
camp, a roll as of distant thunder was 
heard, and a mighty avalanche seen 
rolling down the mountain side just 
above us, the masses of ice and rock 
chasing one another and leaping from 
point to point as if playing some weird, 
gigantic game. While we were discus- 
sing the probability of its reaching us 
—which however was strenuously nega- 
tive—down came one huge boulder as 
though making directly for us; but being 
turned aside by the trees as it crashed 
through them, plunged into the river a 
chain in front of the dogs, who appeared 
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puzzled to account for its sudden arrival. 
It was of limestone and about ten feet 
in diameter. We did not camp near that 
spot.”’ 


(Finally the party crossed the pass to the 
headwaters of the Kakwa, which is one of 
the major tributaries of the Smoky River. The 
Smoky eventually flows within a few miles 
of the City of Grande Prairie and finally 
enters the Peace at Peace River. The party's 
troubles were still far from being over.) 


‘... At the little stream issuing from 
the east end of the lakes we took our 
first drink of water flowing to the Arctic 
Ocean, and supposing we were at the 
head of Smoky River, we christened the 
peak which guards this end of the pass 
‘Smoky Peak.’ The stream soon became 
large enough to travel on, and with such 
an evident down grade as to call forth 
allusions to facilis descensus Averni; and 
by inverse ratio, the lower we got the 
more our spirits rose. The most curiously 
noticeable fact was the rapid increase in 
the size of the river, which, at the end 
of the first day’s travel on it, was already 
a couple of chains wide, and this with- 
out the visible addition of any branches 
which would help to swell the volume of 
its waters. Early the second morning, 
we met with a check; Hanington and I 
were ahead when, on turning a sharp 
bend in the river, an immense abyss 
yawned before us, and we stood on the 
very edge of a fall which proved to be 
two hundred and ten feet high, and over 
which, had the morning been at all 
misty, we would probably have walked. 
There was no sound of falling water to 
give warning of the dangerous proximity; 
and it afterwards appeared, when look- 
ing up from below, that the whole party 
had been standing on what was merely 
a projecting cake of ice and snow, not 
more than a couple of feet thick. 


“The left bank appeared most favor- 
able to make a portage on, and we had 
to go back a short distance to climb the 
hill on that side. I took the first oppor- 
tunity of descending again to the valley 
of the river, sitting as usual on the heels 
of my snowshoes, but taking some rather 
ugly and unforeseen jumps over sundry 
little bluffs near the bottom and finally 
landing minus mitts and cap, full length 
in the open water, fortunately only about 
a foot deep. The others continued the 
portage farther, as it was impossible to 


descend near that point with the dogs; 
but they had eventually to come down 
a place very nearly as steep, where one 
of the sleds broke away from the driver, 
and coming in violent contact with a log 
in its downward career, made a sand- 
wich of the unfortunate dog nearest the 
sled, and broke the ‘nose’ (or turned-up 
bow) into a dozen pieces, besides damag- 
ing the harness. This was our first 
serious calamity, but, the dog excepted, 
everything was set straight in a couple 
of hours—the poor animal was past all 
care when the sled struck. A trivial inci- 
dent like the death of a dog (and es- 
pecially such mongrel curs as some of 
ours were) would not affect one seriously 
in a civilized community; but it cast quite 
a gloom over our little party, and even 
the dogs looked at one another, as who 
should say, “It may be my turn next.’ 


‘ ... But next day the old state of 
things returned, and the snow soon 
reached its average depth of two and 
a half feet, making the walking terribly 
heavy. This told on the dogs, who were 
getting tired out with their incessant 
hard work, and we had frequently to 
leave the sleds standing and the whole 
six go ahead to break track, then three 
return to bring on the trains, and still 
find the snow so soft, even after the 
passage of nine pairs of snowshoes, that 
the poor animals would wallow through 
it up to their bodies. It soon became 
evident this sort of thing could not last 
much longer; it was beginning to tell 
on the men as well as the dogs; and 
another cause for uneasiness suggested 
itself, ‘what if this be not Smoky River 
at all, but some other branch of Peace 
River, which will take us away, good- 
ness knows where, if we follow it?’ For 
we knew by our latitude, obtained by 
observation, and our approximate longi- 
tude calculated by dead reckoning from 
the track survey we were making, that 
our course to strike the Athabasca River 
and the country we wished to explore 
between it and the Saskatchewan River 
would be about south-east, while we 
were now travelling at right angles to 
this course, or north-east. I could not, 
however, abandon the hope of the river 
shortly turning to the east, or even more 
in the desired direction, so we held on 
a few days longer. But scarcely a day 
passed when the dismal howl of the 
dogs did not announce to our unwilling 
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ears that another of their number had 
dropped exhausted in his tracks; and it 
soon became very evident that we must 
put our best foot foremost in order to get 
through with safety to ourselves. 


“At camp this night we saw a number 
of old Indian lodges, and marks of a 
horse-trail having been cut through the 
woods; this encouraged us to think we 
were on Smoky River, as Alec knew the 
Jasper Valley Indians had a trail by 
which they go in summer to it, but in 
winter we cannot find sure proof that 
it is a trail of pack animals. A long 
and earnest consultation, in which three 
different propositions were made: first, 
to assume we are on Smoky River, and 
to follow it to Peace River and Fort 
Dunvegan; second, to go east to Fort 
Assiniboine, on the Athabasca; and 
third, to go south-west to Jasper House, 
ended in the adoption of the latter; and 
the following day, finding the river 
turned still more to the north, orders 
were given to camp early, and a suit- 
able place chosen to build a cache in 
which to leave everything that could 
possibly be spared. Going ahead a 
couple of miles to look for a good place 
to leave the river, we came across a 
very old and indistinct snowshoe track 
coming down on the river and after half 
a mile leaving it again, but without the 
least vestige of a track in the woods. 
This part of the country is evidently not 
much visited in winter; the scarcity of 
game would account for this, for we 
have seen absolutely nothing since leav- 
ing the mountains. We certainly ex- 
pected to get deer or moose to eke out 
our stock of provisions, now becoming 
very small, but not a single one has been 
visible lately. 

“Next day, the Sth March, we re- 
mained in camp to take a much needed 
rest, and to make various repairs. I 
determined, if possible, to take one train 
to Jasper House, and Alec's was selected 
for that purpose; the other two sleds and 
their harness, together with superfluous 
clothing and instruments, were placed 
in a small log hut, six feet by four, and 
three feet high, built for the purpose, 
and the names and date marked on sur- 
rounding trees. Knowing the extreme 
difficulty of getting a loaded train 


through the woods, each one was to carry 
his blankets and share of the provisions, 
while the salmon were made into little 


packs and divided among the dogs, who 
would surely be able to get along with 
these small loads (not more than fifteen 
pounds apiece). The following day we 
started early, and by this must be under- 
stood a couple of hours before sunrise, 
our usual time for departure from camp 
being as soon as we could see to put one 
foot before the other, which necessitated 
rising at four o'clock every morning 
throughout the whole winter.” 

(After travelling down the Kakwa, a tribu- 
tary of the Smoky, for some distance, Jarvis 
decided to strike out across the foothill 
country in the hope of reaching the Athabasca 
River before everyone in the party starved.) 

“|. . The country was very broken, 
and consisted principally of long high 
ridges crossing our course at right 
angles, and covered with small pine of 
second growth. The frequent ‘ups and 
downs’ were hard on the poor dogs, who 
were very weak, and fell exhausted 
daily; in order to spare them any more 
suffering, the stragglers received a 
coup de grace from one of our revolvers, 
and the others, ‘closing up’ continued 
the march, only howling a requiem over 
their dead companions round the camp 
at night. From the top of one of the 
highest ridges, a perfect ‘hog’s back,’ 
we caught sight of a deep valley at our 
feet, and the Rockies fifty miles away 
to the south. This must be the Atha- 
basca, and we hastened down, eager to 
reach a known point; but only to be 
disappointed, for it turned out to be a 
vast muskeg, nearly treeless, and from 
which we got a good look at the moun- 
tains away to the north-west, almost as 
far, we imagine, as ‘Smoky Peak.’ We 
must surely come to some water running 
the other way soon, which will be a 
sort of guide to us. Near camp tonight 
I found signs of a trail, a few trees 
having been blazed, but it did not appear 
to run in the right direction for us. 

“Another high ridge loomed up in 
front, and surmounting it after much 
hard climbing, traces of the trail were 
again found, with old Indian camps and 
the head waters of a river running to 
the south-east. Surely we were now 
approaching the Athabasca! We plucked 
up heart and made a good day’s march. 
But the blazes, at first easy to follow, 
became indistinct and finally lost before 
night, and when orders were given to 
camp Hanington and I started off in 
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different directions to look for them, leav- 
ing Alec and the Indians to make the 


camp. On my return I found the Indians 
in a mournful state of despair, declaring 
they were lost and would never see their 
homes again, and weeping bitterly. It 
took a great deal of persuasion to set 
them on their legs again, and had there 
been any possibility of their running 
away there is but little doubt that their 
fears were so worked upon that they 
would soon have availed themselves of 
it. But they knew their only chance of 
coming through in safety lay in remain- 
ing with the party, and they submitted 
to our arguments, though we found it 
somewhat difficult to use persuasive 
eloquence where we were not quite sure 
of the soundess of our own reasoning. 


“The river, as usual, began to turn off 
to the north-east, so we decided to leave 
it and follow the old south-east course, 
which has so far led us into no great 
difficulties. The dogs decreased rapidly 
in number and size; a great favorite of 
mine, one of the Cariboo dogs, called 
‘Buster'—probably a contraction of Fili- 
buster—could not be coaxed away from 
the camp fire this morning, but no one 
had the heart to put an end to him, so 


he was left to his fate, not without many 
regrets. By this time we expected to have 
been near the mountains seen some days 
ago, and possibly may have been but 
a thick mist shrouded everything for a 
couple of days and we groped along 
almost in darkness. But one bright morn- 
ing the rising sun dispelled the mist, 
and from an elevated and burnt side 
hill on which we were travelling, Alec 
caught sight of a, to him, well-known 
feature in the landscape, the ‘Roche a 
Miette’ whose peculiar and distinct pro- 
file was plainly visible about twenty- 
five miles south of us. This mountain 
is opposite Jasper House, at the eastern 
end of the Yellow Head Pass, and the 
sight of it was an immense relief to the 
minds of the leaders of the party, since 
it was from the Hudson's Bay Company’s 
post there that we expected shelter and 
supplies, the latter having now reached 
very small proportions. 


“The packs were thrown off in the 
snow, and we took a long rest and smoke 
—the feeling of security after the 
anxieties of the past month was too 
pleasant to be rudely disturbed, and 
even the stolid countenances of the 
Indians lighted up at the thought of a 


After wandering through the wilderness north of the Athabasca River, the Jarvis party was 
relieved to see the prominent Roche Miette on the southern horizon. This mountain is immediately 
south of the present Pocahontas station at the entrance to Jasper National Park. The above photo 
is from the McDermid Studio collection, Glenbow Foundation, and was taken more than thirty 
years ago. 
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good feed and a respite from their inces- 
sant labors. But sitting on a log would 
not advance us much, so we marched 
off again, and getting on the ice of three 
or four small lakes made good time to- 
wards our goal. A bluff precipice inter- 
vening soon shut out our view, and to 
avoid it, we turned away to the left, 
crossing a high and heavily timbered 
hill, on the eastern slope of which we 
camped, with pleasant anticipations of 
returning to the land of the living on 
the morrow. But after supper Alec was 
seen stealing quietly away from camp, 
and being closely questioned on his re- 
turn, admitted that he had gone to take 
another look at the ‘Roche’ by moonlight, 
to assure himself that he was not mis- 
taken. The bare possibility of such a 
thing alarmed us, and the evening did 
not pass as cheerfully as it begun. One 
thing was very evident, if that was not 
the Roche a Miette and the Athabasca 
in this hole at our feet, we might as 
well give up the hope of ever finding 
either, and the prospect was not inviting. 
But we slept well, neverthelss, for the 
clear bracing air, plain (not to say 
meagre) diet and constant hard exer- 
cise, ensure that. 


“About three miles from camp next 
morning we found ourselves on the 
benches overlooking the long-sought 
river, and it became a perfect scamper 
who should reach it first—mal de raquette 
was forgotten, (though it is generally a 
pretty attentive companion) and the half- 
starved dogs staggering along after us, 
joined in the enthusiasm with the most 
feeble of barks. But the effort was too 
much for them, and one more faithful 
servant dropped in his traces a few yards 
from the river bank. Ascending the river 
a couple of miles we came to the ‘Lac 
a Brule’ where the ice was almost glare, 
the snow being blown off by the furious 
winds that rush down through the Pass 
like a funnel; and we travel without 
snowshoes the first time for three and 
a half months. The eight miles up this 
lake was soon got over, and arriving at 
the Fiddle River depot (built by Mr. 
Moberly) we were cordially received by 
the Iroquois Indians camped there. An 
immense dish of boiled rabbits set before 
us disappeared in quick order, and after 
this good meal we were more reconciled 
to hear the Company's post at Jasper 
House was abandoned. What was now 


to be done? We were at least ten days’ 
journey from Lake St. Anne’s, the nearest 
post we could depend upon, with only 
about two days’ supplies remaining. The 
Indians could not give us anything, so 
we seemed to be in a tight place. But 
a long talk with an old squaw, who 
spoke very good French, ended in her 
promising to get everything that could 
be spared for us in the way of pro- 
visions, and the opportune display of a 
little money, raised the auwri sacra fames 
to such a pitch that, early next morning 
by collecting from the various lodges 
round, we scraped together some sixty 
pounds of fried deer’s meat; and as there 
was no immediate prospect of starvation, 
a halt was ordered for the day. I and 
one of the Indians rode up to Jasper 
House, about seven miles by the trail, 
where a quarter of mutton (mountain 
sheep) had been cached. There was 
nothing at the store but a little powder 
and shot; so we returned to the Depot, 
and the afternoon was spent in dividing 
the provisions into packs. The number 
of dogs was now reduced to seven, and 
as they were too weak to travel—be- 
sides not being able to spare them any 
food from our scanty supply—it was 
arranged that the Indians should take 
care of them until they could be turned 
over to the Company or some of our own 
people. Having bought some moccasins 
and rewarded our kind entertainers, we 
shouldered our packs and turned our 
faces towards Edmonton. 


“The wind blowing as usual directly 
down Lac a Brule was this time in our 
back, but the ice was so glare that we 
could not keep our feet; and after stag- 
gering and creeping along for half a 
mile, we had to put on our snowshoes 
and skirt the shore. On the Athabasca 
the going was good, and we were not 
long in making the twenty-five miles, 
to the point where we intended to leave 
the river. Keeping to the north of the 
line run two years ago by Mr. Moberly, 
we marched nearly due east to the Mc- 
Leod River; but our progress was very 
slow owing to the great depth and soft- 
ness of the snow as well as the dense 
thickets and tangled brules we had to 
force our way through. We were for- 
tunately not encumbered with dogs, or 
we would have spent still more time in 
choosing a passable road for them. From 
what is called the ‘McLeod Portage’ the 
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last view of the Rocky Mountains was 
obtained, and few among us were loath 
to turn our backs on the scene of toil. 
The view from the east end of the portage 
is very fine; a panorama of immense 
extent lay at our feet, and the horizon 
for a distance of fifty miles was bounded 
by the lofty crests and snowy peaks of 
the ‘backbone of the Continent’ rendered 
more beautiful than ever by the rosy 
hues of the rising sun, and becoming 
more and more interesting to us as we 
left them in the distance, and shook the 
snow from off our feet against them. 


“Shortly after going down on to the 
McLeod again, we met the Hudson's Bay 
Company's outfit going to Jasper House 
to trade with the Indians we saw there; 
and from them we were fortunate enough 
to get a little tea (ours being exhausted), 
and a few pounds of pemican to recruit 
our very scanty larder. But our pleasure 
at having their track to travel on and 
thus save our weary legs was dashed 
by learning them to be eleven days out 
from Lake St. Anne. A careful division 
of provisions that evening gave us four 
days more, or perhaps five, if we could 
manage with less than a pound apiece 
each day; and we did not like the 
thought of what we were to do during 
the other five or six days. But there 
was nothing for it but to push on and 
hope for the best, so we followed the 
track two days down the McLeod. Here 
it became completely snowed up and 
overflowed; besides which, I thought it 
a round about way to follow the river, 
with all its windings, so far; and accord- 
ingly struck off due east towards Dirt 
Lake, which we were fortunate enough 
to fall in with next evening. 


“A curious sensation of numbness now 
began to take hold of our limbs, with 
an unwillingness, or rather inability to 


push one snowshoe before the other after 
lifting it up; this gave us the appearance 
occasionally of ‘marking time’ and would 
no doubt have been amusing to a well- 
fed bystander; but to us it was no laugh- 
ing matter. Frequent cramps in the 
hands, caused probably by the pressure 
of the pack-straps on the shoulders, also 
added to our discomfort. A couple of 
rabbits opportunely appearing near 
camp gave us an apology for a break- 
fast; and the evening of the third day 
after, we reached the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s post at Lake St. Anne. The 
intervening time was probably spent in 
a sort of mechanical progress, for nobody 
seemed to have any very distinct ideas, 
except on the subject of looseness in the 
region of the waistband. We were kindly 
received by Mr. McGillivray, the officer 
in charge, who set us down at once to 
a good meal of whitefish and potatoes; 
and, after the manner of starving men 
in general, we ate a great deal more 
than was good for us. There never was 
a more welcome riddance of a burden 
than when we threw down our packs 
and took off our snowshoes at Mr. Mc- 
Gillivray’s door, for although the loads 
did not probably exceed thirty pounds 
each, they felt, on our weak shoulders, 
like a hundred. The next day was given 
up to much needed repose; and there 
being a beaten road from here to Ed- 
monton, I arranged with Mr. McG. to 
furnish a couple of horses and sleds to 
convoy us there.” 

(The party safely reached Fort Edmonton, 
where Jarvis was surprised to meet his cousin, 
W. D. Jarvis, who had become an inspector in 
the newly-formed North-West Mounted Police. 
Insp. Jarvis and his men were billetted at the 
Hudson’s Bay Co. for until spring, when they 
planned to built a post at Fort Saskatchewan. 
Edward Jarvis then travelled to Winnipeg and 
later joined the N.W.M.P. as superintendent.) 


Calgary and the Riel Rebellion 


“Calgary has probably by this time vindicated her character from the charges 
of disloyalty recently made against her in the eastern press. Fully half the popula- 


tion has now gone to the front to rescue the northern settlers. 


The white settlers 


of the district have all joined the various homeguard and militia organizations 


which have been formed to protect the homesteads and cattle. 


All the wagons, 


teams and produce of the surrounding country have been brought in to supply the 
troops and on all hands generally there is but one sentiment and that is in favor 
of adopting the strongest measures to put down the rebellion first and discuss white 
and half-breed grievances later.” 
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—Calgary Herald, April 30, 1885. 


The Man From Glengarry 


A Letter to My Grandchildren 
By 


G. EDMUND KELLY 


Now having reached the age of three score and ten, I believe it right and 


proper that I should leave some record of your forefathers and the part my father | 
in particular took in the early development of this province. 


It is true his part 


was modest, but for that matter, so was the part played by most of these pioneers; 
but it was the combined efforts of these men and women who paved the way 


for the success of the present generation. 


Many of the settlers who came to Edmonton and vicinity in the early 1880's 
were from Glengarry County in Ontario, and were of Scotch and Irish extraction. 
Some of the names were Duggan, McCrae, Cust, Donovan, Kennedy, MacDonald, 


McNab, MacArthur, Cameron, Kelly, and others. 


There is a school district north 


and west of Edmonton called Glengarry, a name given to this district by some 
of these early settlers from Glengarry County. 


It is impossible for me to give you 
the history of all these people. As a 
youngster, most of them were well known 
to me and their descendants no doubt 
are still living around here. However, 
through the rapid growth of this province 
their identity has been lost, and for this 
reason, I must restrict this article to the 
history of my immediate family. Their 
history probably differs little from the 
history of these other pioneer families. 


In those days, there was no benevo- 
lent government to assist immigrants, 
support them until they were settled, or 
if they found life too hard or primitive, 
to return them whence they came, as is 
being done today. 

Grandfather, William Aulton Kelly, 
was born in county Meath in Ireland, 
came to Canada as a child and settled 
in Glengarry County, Ontario. In 1845 
he married Margaret Harney. She was 
the daughter of Luke Harney, who on 
December 3rd, 1832, received a patent 
from the Crown for 150 acres in the Ninth 
Concession, Township of Lancaster, 
County of Glengarry in the Eastern Dis- 
trict of the Province of Canada. Last 


fall on a short visit to Alexandria, and 
through the kindness of Mr. D. N. McRae 
of the Registry office, I was shown the 
original document, and was able to 
locate the original homestead. 


The history of Glengarry County is an 
It was first settled by a 


interesting one. 
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Highland Jacobite clan, which at the 
time of the American Revolution re- 
mained loyal and left Johnstown in New 
York state and came to Canada. 


There were ten children in William 
Kelly's family, five boys and five girls. 
My father, John Edmund Kelly, was the 
eldest of the boys. After the death of 
their father in a lumbering accident, 
eight of these children, with their mother, 
came to Edmonton. This was not the 
first trip west for my father, nor for one 
of his brothers, Luke Kelly. 

Father was a steam engineer by pro- 
fession, and in 1877 and ‘78 he was 
engineer on the steamer Bella Taylor, 
out of Toronto. In 1879, he was sent 
by the Federal Government to Pincher 
Creek in Alberta, for the purpose of 
erecting a grist and saw mill for the 
Peigan Indians. The route he took west 
was through the United States and by 
rail to the end of steel at Bismark, Dakota 
Territory. Here the mill machinery was 
transferred onto a steamboat for Fort 
Benton, the end of navigation on the 
Missouri River. 


Conditions were still in a very un- 
settled state in Dakota and Montana Ter- 
ritory, as an aftermath of the Indian 
wars. Small roving bands of Indians 
took a delight in taking pot-shots at the 
steamer, and these were replied to by 
the passengers on board. However, no 
harm was done by either side. 


This group of Edmonton pioneers, taken in front of Kelly's Alberta Hotel on Nov. 14, 1891, 


includes several men from Glengarry County. Front row, left to right. unknown; Luke Kelly, 
Donald Ross, Henry Frazier, Dick Hardisty, Mr. Laroche and J. Cameron. Middle row: J. A. 


McDougall, unknown, 


Malcolm Groat, Frank Oliver, Judge Rouleau, Harrison Young, Mr. McKenny, 


K. MacDonald, John Norris, and J. Sinclair. Back row: Jim Gibbons, Sam Gagnon, D. McLeod, 
K. Kinnaird, E. Brosseau, Col. W. Jarvis, T. Hourston, H. Goodrich and John E. Kelly. In window 
at left is William Kelly. This photo was taken by Steele & Wing's, Winnipeg phetographers. 


From Benton, the trip to Pincher Creek 
was made by bull team, via Coal Banks 
(now Lethbridge) and Fort Macleod. 


Mountain Mill, as it became known, 
was set up on Mill Creek, some ten miles 
west of Pincher Creek town. Two years 
ago, F. Link of Pincher Creek, showed 
me the location of the mill, and Mr. 
Lynch-Staunton told me its history. In 
1883 this mill was purchased from the 
Government by Senator Peter McLaren. 
For many years Mr. McLaren operated 
the mill, turning out lumber, and making 
flour for the Indians and the few settlers 
in the district. Many of the houses in 
the Pincher and Macleod districts were 
built of lumber from this mill. In 1902 
a flood on Mill Creek washed out the 
Mountain Mill dam, and a further flood 
in 1924 washed out the mill itself. The 
mill wheel and mill stones are buried 
some place in the gravel bed of Mill 
Creek, but part of the cribbing of the 
old dam can still be seen. 


After erecting the mill at Pincher, 
father returned east overland to Winni- 
peg. At that time, the C.P.R. was sur- 
veying the route for its railway and had 
a camp at what is now Medicine Hat. 
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From Winnipeg he went to St. Paul and 
then by rail home to Ontario. 


At the time my father was in Pincher 
his brother Luke was in Edmonton. Luke 
Kelly built the Alberta Hotel in Edmon- 
ton, and ran it for several years. He 
later sold the hotel to Jackson and Grier- 
son and moved to a farm on the St. 
Albert trail, where the new St. Joseph's 
Seminary is now located. Luke married 
a Miss Pagerie, who lived at one time 
at the old half-way house between Ed- 
monton and Fort Saskatchewan. Both 
Luke and his wife died at the turn of 
the century and were buried at the Mis- 
sion Cemetery in St. Albert. A son 
Everett still lives in Edmonton. 


Father and Luke had arranged that 
father was to go back home to Alex- 
andria to bring his mother and younger 
brothers and sisters out to Edmonton. 
Arrangements were made that Luke was 
to meet the party at Winnipeg the next 
spring and all take the Hudson's Bay 
steamer to Edmonton. On the party ar- 
riving in Winnipeg, it was found that the 
Hudson's Bay Company had raised the 
price to 50 cents a meal on the boat, and 
father, having eight people to look after, 
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did not have sufficient money to pay 
these increased rates. Luke, however, 
had already booked his passage and 
paid his fare, and as he was anxious 
to get back to Edmonton, he decided to 
stay with the boat. At this time the 
C.P.R. was under construction and steel 
was laid as far as Swift Current. Father 
bought two teams of horses; a team of 
blacks cost him $200 and while I don't 
know what he paid for the second team 
it must have been close to the same 
amount. The teams, wagons, and all 
their worldly belongings were loaded 
into a box car. In an endeavor to save 
train fare, the two youngest boys, Wil- 
liam and Charlie, were smuggled into 
the box car, along with the settlers’ 
effects. These two boys probably had 
the doubtful honor of being the first 
“dead heads” on the new C.P.R. west 
of Winnipeg. Buying the teams and 
equipment delayed the party somewhat 
in Winnipeg, and it was a full week after 
the Hudson's Bay boat had left before 
they were able to leave. 


Arriving at Swift Current, they all 
unloaded and preparations were made 
for the long trek over the bald and un- 
inhabited prairie to Edmonton. The only 
settlement between Swift Current and 
Edmonton was Battleford. Ido not know 
the exact trail they took, nor how many 
days they were on it. There were rivers 
to ford, bad water in places, lack of fuel, 
and many other hardships to overcome. 
The outstanding event of the trip, as re- 
lated to me by Agnes Kelly, the youngest 
member of the party, occurred when their 
horses broke away one night ina light- 
ning storm and it took three days to find 
them again. Arriving in Edmonton July 
lst, 1883, as recorded in a news item of 
the Edmonton Bulletin of that date, they 
beat their brother Luke by one day. Boat 
travel in those days was even slower 
than by land. 


You may be interested in the names, 
and what subsequently became of the 
members of this party. Their mother (my 
grandmother) Margaret Kelly, born in 
Alexandria, lived on Fifth Street, just 
off Jasper, for many years, until her death 
in 1910. Joseph Kelly opened a livery 
stable near the corner of Jasper Avenue 
and Kinistino (now 96th Street). Later 
he moved to his farm on the St. Albert 
trail, just north of the Dunvegan yards. 
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Patrick Kelly also took a farm on the 
St. Albert trail, just across the road from 
his brother Luke, and just north of Dan 
Noyes’ Halfway House. In 1885 he joined 
the St. Albert Mounted Rifles and along 
with the members of this force was 
stationed at Lac La Biche. 


William Kelly for a time worked for 
his brother Luke in the Alberta Hotel, 
and later was in the hotel business for 
himself. At the time of his death he 
had the hotel at Coronation. 


Charles Kelly went south to the United 
States and railroaded there for several 
years. He later returned to Edmonton 
and worked for the Canadian National 
Railway for a time, being stationed at 
Big Valley. On his retirement, he moved 
to Vancouver and spent his declining 
years there. 


Of the girls in the party, Elizabeth 
married Sandy Larue, a member of the 
old time firm of Larue & Picard, whose 
store was on Jasper Avenue where the 
new addition to the Macdonald Hotel 
now stands. Kate married John Mc- 


Naught and moved to Great Falls, Mon- | 


tana, where her descendents still live. 


Anne had been married to a Donovan 
of Vanleek Hill, Glengarry County. Her 
husband having died, she came west 
with my father. A son, William Dono- 
van, still lives on Fifth Street in Ed- 
monton. 


The youngest member of the party was 
Agnes, whom I mentioned previously. 


She married a Mr. Reid, who predeceased | 


her. She lived on Fifth Street to the ripe 
old age of 86. She died in 1952. It is 
hard to realize that when she first came 
to Edmonton it was only a small frontier 
village and in her lifetime had grown 
to a large modern city. 


After getting all the members of the 
party settled in Edmonton, father became 
foreman for the pioneer lumbering firm 
of Moore & Macdowell, of Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan. In addition to their mill 
at Prince Albert they had a mill some 
sixty miles upstream from Edmonton on 
the North Saskatchewan River which 
father ran until 1896, when it was 
burnt down. I can still remember a 
trip I made, as a lad, on a raft of lum- 
ber from the mill to Edmonton. 
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Father was also a member of the 
group, consisting of Alex Taylor, G. R. F. 
Kirkpatrick, Dr. Wilson, D. R. Fraser, St. 
George Jellet, H. Goodridge, J. A. Mc- 
Dougall, A. D. Osborne, Johnstone 
Walker and himself who had the courage 
and vision to build an electric light plant 
in Edmonton in the early 1890's. This 
first power plant was located on the flat 
just below the present Macdonald Hotel, 
about a block upstream from the low 
level bridge. It was taken over by the 
town in 1901 and a new plant built at 
its present location. 


In 1898 and 1899 father was in the 
north country as general superintendent 
for the Alaska Mining and Trading Com- 
pany. He had charge of the construc- 
tion of steamers for that company, which 
operated on the Athabasca, Slave and 
Mackenzie Rivers. Later, he and Eccles 
had a saw mill on the north side of the 
Athabasca River at Pocohontas. 


All my father’s life was spent around 
saw mills or boats, so much so that, in 
those days of nicknames, he was known 
as “Engineer Jack.” 


Mother's maiden name was Georgiana 
Foisey. She was born in St. Hyacinth, 
Quebec, but lived most of her life in 
Providence, R.I., before coming west. She 
was a niece of Father Lacombe, who 
brought her out west in 1884 to teach 
at a school that he had started on the 
St. Albert trail for the settlers’ children 
in that district. When mother came out 
the railway had been completed to Cal- 
gary, and she made the trip from Cal- 
gary to Edmonton by wagon, with a 
party headed by Bishop Grandin. It 
took a full week to make the trip, and 
one of their camping spots she always 
remembered was the Battle River cross- 
ing, near the present town of Ponoka. 


Mother and father were married in 
Edmonton in 1885, and built a home on 
Fraser Avenue (now 98th Street) two 
blocks south of Jasper Avenue. Next 
door to them Johnstone Walker had his 


first store and residence. Half a block 


south of the folks lived James Lauder, 
the pioneer baker in Edmonton. A block 
north on Fraser the Mounted Police had 
their barracks. 


£ti 


Members of Edmonton's first Electric Light Plant Company are seen here in the early 
1890's. Back row, left to right, are: G. R. F. Kilpatrick, Dr. H. C. Wilson, Alex Taylor, D. R. 
Fraser, H. Goodridge and J. E. Kelly. Front row: A. D. Osborne, St. G. Jellet, J. A. MacDougall 
and Johnstone Walker. 
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In 1912 a relocation of the streets in 
this district was made, and the Walker 
and Kelly properties were taken over by 
the city. The old house stood for many 
years; it was used as a tin shop and 
eventually became an eyesore and was 
demolished just three years ago. 


The folks moved to 10032-116th 
Street, where they resided for the rest 


of their lives. Father passed away in 
1935, and mother a year later, leaving 
to mourn their loss two daughters and 
five sons. 


Father had great faith in the future of 
Edmonton. To him it was “The Garden 
of the World.” It was a pity that he 
did not live to see it bloom as it has 
today. 


Old Man Monroe's Adventure 


This story was told to John W. Hannay by Hugh Monroe, and was published in the Benton River 
Press (Montana) Dec. 28, 1881. Monroe was born in Montreal in 1784 and went to Fort Edmonton in 
about 1802. Three years later he married a Peigan woman, forsook civilization and lived with that 
tribe until his death in 1892 at 108 years of age. 


“Near Bear’s Head, I was behind the moving band of Piegans, with an Iroquois 
Indian and a young lad who was fond of me. I had been informed that the Mos- 
quito clan were suspicious of the Iroquois. They had often asked me about him, 
where he came from, what he wanted, and all such questions. I tried to quiet their 
suspicions by saying that he was an old friend of mine, but it was to no good, 
and I had fallen behind the tribe this day in order to warn the Iroquois that he 
had better get away from the party. 

“These Mosquitoes were soldiers; they had eagle claws on their wrists, and 
a bow with three arrows all painted red. They kept order on the march, not 
allowing any straggling; in doing this they would attack anybody, woman or 
child, with these claws, often making ugly wounds. If resisted they would kill 
the persons who opposed them. They were very fierce and were called Mosquitoes 
because they attacked anything, big or little. 

“Whilst behind the column, I suddenly saw a cloud of dust, and thought 
that the Mosquitoes were pursuing somone in the main body; but seeing that 
the dust advanced in our direction, and was soon past the end of the train of 
lodge-poles, I became aware that they were after us. 

“Presently Bad Chief, who was chief of a band of these Mosquitoes, and who 
had killed a relative of my father-in-law, Rising Head, rode up to me at full speed 
and tried to strike me with the claws on his wrists; so I hit his horse across the 
head with my whip, and it ran away with him. 

“I then whipped up my pony and overtook the pack-train. Just as I reached 
it, Bad Chief, at the head of fifteen or sixteen of his soldiers, made a rush at me. 
I tried to seek a place of safety among the pack animals, but they were so 
huddled together that I could not. In a second Bad Chief, who had outridden his 
men, was by my side, trying to get at me with his coup-stick. I had no time to 
lose in making my escape, so I made a back-handed stroke at his horse with my 
whip; but I missed the beast and struck my enemy across the face. As quick 
as lightning, he placed an arrow in his bow and aimed straight at my heart; but 
he pulled the string with such violence that it broke in his hand. 

“His soldiers were now swarming around me, and, frantic with fear, I dashed 
again amongst the pack animals, knocking some down, and jumping over the 
lodge-poles, until I found my way to the other side of the column. I stopped here 
to examine the priming of my gun which, to my dismay, I found had fallen out. 
Whilst I was doing this, a Mosquito whom I had not before seen, attacked me, 
and whipped my horse across the face with such force that the beast reared and 
fell over backward, throwing me to the ground. 

“I was no sooner down than I was covered with a swarm of Mosquitoes, some 
of whom were trying to shield me from those who were hacking at me with their 
claws, whilst Bad Chief was struggling to get near enough to kill me. Fortunately, 
a head chief called "The Man Who Had Plenty of Horses’ heard the disturbance 


and, coming to my assistance, he drew his knife, threw himself upon my assailants 
and saved my life.” 
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Our Town Was Ganegling 
And Our Province New 


By 


EULA CARSCALLEN LAPP 


The day I started life in Red Deer, it was still in the North West Territories. 
A few weeks later the Province of Alberta was born. Some of my father’s waggish 
friends suggested he name his new daughter “Autonomy’’—an exciting word on 


everyone's tongue at the time. 


ment over Autonomy. 


My parents had been building a 
bungalow on Mann Street. And I tact- 
lessly arrived the night of the day they 
moved in. My father pulled on his 
clothes in the small hours and ran down 
to Dr. Parson's house by the plank side- 
walk across the swamp. He roused the 
doctor and helped him hitch his team. 
Then they hurried my mother to the new 
hospital on the south west hill. 


My father must have felt relief that 
the little thirteen-bed hospital was ready 
when his wife needed it. He well knew 
how much planning and effort had gone 
into the project in the last three years: 
he was secretary-treasurer of the Board. 
Lord Strathcona had given one thousand 
dollars to the hamlet of Red Deer in 1902, 
in memory of four local boys who fell 
in the Boer War. What better memorial 
than a hospital—the first in the two- 
hundred mile stretch between Calgary 
and Edmonton? All the young men in 
town had reached down into their 
scantily-filled pockets and had raised 
the balance necessary to build a small 
hospital. 


The hospital must have been a matter 
of satisfaction to the doctor too, as he 
hurried his Indian ponies up the long 
hill, that summer night in 1905, with 
his friend Stan and his young wife from 
Forest, Ontario, about to have her first 
baby. 


No one ever told me I was one of 
the first babies born in the Red Deer 
Memorial Hospital. (No plaque either!) 
And if anyone ever asked me, when I 
was six or thereabouts, where my little 
brother and sister were born, I’m sure 


Fortunately my father was reading a dime novel 
and decided on the heroine’s name for the new baby. 


It was a slight improve- 


I'd have answered indignantly, “Why, 
in the hospital, of course!’’ Where else 
would babies be born in any civilized 
town? 


When I started to the big stone Central 
School I paid no attention to its newness. 
Yet one could write the history of school- 
ing in our community to that time in one 
sentence: our school, completed in 1907, 
replaced the two-room school built in 
1894, which had replaced the one-room 
school built in 1886. When the log school 
had opened there had been seven pupils. 
But it had been the sixth government- 
controlled school in Alberta, and was 
known as “the Red Deer Central Pro- 
testant Public School, District No. 104 
of the North West Territories”! 


The new stone school which I attended 
had cost $36,000. In 1912 there were 
420 pupils; and steps already were being 
taken to open a second school in the 
town. 


As we played hopscotch or “immies,” 
we children never thought how recently 
the buffalo had overrun our play 
grounds. Yet some time in the 80's, 
David McDougall, one of the pioneer 
missionary family, wrote of a trip 
through the Red Deer district, and said, 
“When I reached what is now Central 
School grounds, the buffalo herd was so 
dense that I was obliged to get down 
from by buckboard several times to lift 
the calves from my pathway”! Even 
allowing for some poetic licence, this 
story suggests how recently our school 
grounds had been claimed for the func- 
tions of civilization. 


Mrs. Lapp is now a resident of Meaford, Ontario. 
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Central School in Red Deer was built in 1907 and officially opened on October 10th 


by Premier A. C. Rutherford, Hon. W. H. Cushing and Hon. C. W. Cross. 


in use as an elementary school. 


When, as a small girl, I was sent 
downtown to buy a spool of thread or 
a hair-ribbon, I never pondered that the 
man who served me (Ray Gaetz by 
name) had kept store not long before 
in a log trading post, with only Indians 
for customers. In fact, I don’t recall any- 
one ever telling me about that trading 
post. I don’t blame my parents; they 
were too busy with present struggles— 
making a home and sharing in a com- 
munity with growing pains—to bother 
relating the brief history of the district 
to their children. Still, I wish someone 
had told me some of the stories about 
Ray Gaetz and the trading post. Take 
that one about the New Year's day when 
he was eighteen and had to use his wits 
to get rid of twenty-five grinning squaws 
who flocked into the post together and 
hung around, looking sheepish. Young 
Ray, just out from the east, had to learn 
about Kissing Day, when the white 
trader was expected to kiss every squaw 
who called on the first day of the year. 
Ray hit on the idea, when he began to 
feel really desperate, of feeding the 
Indian women hardtack and treacle, in- 
stead of kisses. And with the door open, 
he triumphantly handed each a depart- 
ing gift of a bag of candy! 


But I never heard that story and 
others, until I read Annie Gaetz’ book 
and old copies of the Red Deer Advocate 
recently. All I knew as a youngster was 
that the children liked this gentle, 


This building is still 


friendly store-keeper, who one day 
would become a kind of institution and 
often be called “the father of Red Deer.” 
He was, of course, a son of Rev. Leonard 
Gaetz; his eldest son. 


The handsome brick Methodist Church, 
as far as I was concerned, just ‘“be- 
longed.”” On Sunday mornings, when I 
was old enough, I walked to church with 
my father, who always gave me a feel- 
ing that walking to church was a special 
and happy ritual. The rhythmic, jaunty 
swing of his cane, his dapper appearance 
and good humour were all part of a 
sense of well-being, which he radiated, 
as we swung along in the Alberta sun- 
shine or the nippy frost. Perhaps it was 
a young man’s exhilaration at the chal- 
lenge of life in a new country? Any- 
way, Sundays seemed like celebrations 
to one child. And when my brother and 
sister were old enough, the whole family, 
all shined and starched (and father, so 
help me, wearing striped pants and a 
cutaway coat in the very early years) 
swung along, smiling at neighbours, 
also on their way to service. (In the 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Baptist or Metho- 
dist Church.) 


The Methodist sanctuary was dedi- 
cated in 1909, and named the Leonard 
Gaetz Memorial Methodist Church. The 
Gaetz family presented the pipe organ 
in memory of their mother. (Last year 
I was saddened to read that this fine 
building, so full of memories for early 
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families, had burned to the ground. It 
is now being replaced by a modern 
church—which the next generation of 
Red Deer youngsters will no doubt take 
for granted too.) 


The Leonard Gaetz Church was not 
the first Methodist one; there had been 
an earlier one erected by “bees,’’ when 
all the men, whatever their religious 
affiliation, had helped. (But the majority 
of early settlers had been Methodists.) 
When they built their first church the 
population was 125. Still I have no 
recollection of anyone telling me that 
Walter Code’s grist mill was once the 
Methodist Church. 


Of course we children knew where 
Rev. Leonard Gaetz had lived, and his 
family still lived. (Dr. Gaetz died just 
before the new church was finished.) 
The family residence was a big frame 
house by the river. But I only discovered 
recently that his house, built in 1890, 
and still a fine residence on the high- 
way from Calgary to Edmonton, had 
been the first frame house in the two 
hundred mile stretch between the two 
cities. 

When we were youngsters there were 
Gaetz’s everywhere! Rev. Leonard had 
been followed to the community by other 
relatives from the East, and there was 
such a preponderance of Gaetz’s that a 
local quip became inevitable: “How 
come there are so many Gaetz in Red 
Deer—but no fences?” 


My best friend was a Gaetz; the store 
where we bought our drygoods was 
Smith and Gaetz; the drug store (still 
one of the best in Alberta) was Gaetz- 
Cornett; our skating and hiking spot was 
Jack Gaetz’ Lake (now a bird sanctuary 
and favorite project of Kerry Wood, Red 
Deer's nature writer). We had picnics 
in another park, called—you guessed it, 
Gaetz Park. And my parents worked on 
church and civic committees with many 
representatives of the Gaetz clan. At 
one time even our milk was delivered 
by a Gaetz (from cans on a wagon, and 
poured through a funnel into the jugs 
carried out by waiting housewives.) 


Since the Horticultural Society was 
the first organization in Red Deer, it 
seems only natural that we should have 
had early fairs. Of course, after the first 
one in 1911, we children accepted these 
nonchalantly too. It didn’t register with 


us that our father won prizes for his 
White Wyandotte roosters; but we cer- 
tainly were impressed with Alma, the 
Fat Lady on the midway! (To this day, 
any woman with arms like bulging 
sausages reminds me of my fascinated 
revulsion on first seeing Alma at the 
Red Deer Fair!) My sister and I had 
a once-in-a-lifetime experience when the 
ferris wheel broke down and we were 
the only passengers. We were quite 
happily marooned for forty minutes at 
the twelve o'clock position on the giant 
wheel! Of course we knew that in any 
civilized town—like ours—the fair came 
round every year. 


Naturally we girls never considered 
ourselves lucky to have good piano les- 
sons. But we did have, from Madame 
Le Saunier or Miss Ceba Michener 
(known as Aunt Ceby to many of use). 
We played at recitals in the parish hall 
of the Anglican Church, clad in our Sun- 
day best—embroidered white dresses 
with blue or pink sashes, or later pastel 
voiles. Several of Madame Le Saunier’s 
pupils became outstanding musicians. 
And one year two of them, Nona Quigg 
and Frances Simpson, won the highest 
marks in their classes in the Dominion 
in Ontario College of Music examina- 
tions. 


And the boys had Scouts. I can just 
recall two patrol leaders being sent by 
public subscription to the King’s Rally 
at Windsor Great Park, England. They 
were Phil Galbraith, now owner and 
editor of the Red Deer Advocate, and 
Don Chadsay, son of a business partner 
of my father’s. The reason for the trip 
was dramatic. Why else would a tiny 
town away across the prairies raise five 
hundred dollars to send adolescent boys 
to England? Phil and Don had found 
a man sleeping near the entrance to 
the fair grounds, a man who had shot 
and seriously wounded the chief of police 
the night before. The public subscrip- 
tion was a reward for their alertness 
in apprehending this thug. 


The new Empress Theatre was opened 
before I was eight. (Earlier there had 
been what was pretentiously called The 
Opera House, where Pauline Johnson had 
appeared in person in 1905. Other at- 
tractions had included The Mikado 
and something called The Blackest Coon 
From Georgia.) But by 1913 we children 
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were going to “the pictures” about once 
a week, to see Mary Miles Minter and 
Mary Pickford, or Pearl White—the lat- 
ter always left dangling precariously 
over a cliff at the end of the Saturday 
serial. 


The next year, 1914, our proud little 
town had the third public library in Al- 
berta. That it materialized was due to 
the combined efforts of the district in- 
spector of schools, the Young Men’s Club 
of the Methodist Church, the Board of 
Trade—and the Horticultural Society! 
In my early teens my friends and I made 
regular pilgrimages to the little library 
in the town hall, for books by such 
writers as Jeffrey Farnol and Gene Strat- 
ton Porter. Partly to that little library 
with its pretty young librarian named 
Ina Greene, I owe nearly forty years 
of happy trips “to the library.” But in 
those days I never thought of being 
grateful for it; nor was I aware that my 
father was on the first library board. 


Each summer, from the time I was two, 
we went to Sylvan Lake, fifteen miles 
west. I had no idea that until 1903 
this lovely spot had been called ‘Snake 
Lake’! Just as well. I might never have 
learned to swim. 


The road to “The Lake” was so 
hazardous that no family ever considered 
setting out alone. We went in a con- 
voy, the better to pull each other out 
of the mud. As soon as the snow was 
gone in the spring, we children began 
an urgent agitation to go to the lake. 
Mother would say, “As soon as that mud 
puddle is dried up.” (Every spring on 
the road at the west side of our house, 
there was a whopper mud puddle. The 
theory was that when it was dry there 
was at least a chance that the road to 
the lake would be passable.) Once the 
neighborhood kids decided to lend us 
and nature a hand. We worked like 
slaves a whole morning with pint-sized 
pails and kitchen spoons. But I can’t 
recall whether we got to the lake any 
sooner for our efforts, or were just 
scolded for being smeared with mud. 

When we started driving in cars to 
Sylvan, rather than going behind a team 
of ponies, it was routine for my father 
to throw a spade in the back seat and 
put the chains on the tires. 

In an old family album we have an 
amusing candid camera shot taken on 
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one of these caravan trips to the lake. 
It shows three cars stopped in the ruts 
on the muddy road. One car, belonging 
to our nearest neighbor, seems to be 
stuck fast. Two men—one my father— 
have their coats off and their sleeves 
rolled up, working to extricate the mired 
car, while the owner stands calmly by 
watching, trim as usual in his business 
suit! Maybe, since he was a lawyer, 
he was giving orderly advice to his 
sweating neighbors. I don’t know. But 
of course he had a good deal of friendly 
teasing when this snapshot was passed 
around. 

In the end the lawyer's family suf- 
fered more than any of us from the 
treachery of those early roads. For in 
1922 his eldest son, in his early teens, 
lost his life in a freak car accident. He 
was my brother's best friend, and his 
death shocked us all greatly. The boys 
had been on their way with a school 
baseball team to the little town of Pen- 
hold to play against their school team. 
The roads were bad, and on a sudden 
lurch of the car, this lad fell forward. 
The baseball bat, which he was hold- 
ing between his knees, punctured his 
abdomen. He died soon afterwards. 


Poor roads were among the worst 
hazards in our part, as in all new 
western settlements. And this family 
always for me will represent those who 
suffered most from their treachery. 

At Sylvan Lake my father built one 
of the first cottages. It was two miles 
from the present prosperous town, at 
what was called Lower Camp. The cot- 
tage was not much more than a shack 
to which rooms were added later; but 
we children had a wonderful time there. 
At first the cottage was perched up on 
large vertical logs. And once in a big 
wind storm it blew crooked on the lot, 
but not off the logs! After that disaster 
my mother named it “Squewgee”’— 
which at least was more original than 
some cottage names. 

When we were old enough we children 
walked the four miles to the village and 
back, each day for mail, groceries—and 
the inevitable banana split from the local 
soda fountain. But we never once talked 
about how recently we whites had taken 
the lake from the Indians—not even 
when an Indian family who had lived 
there for years, drove by in a buggy 
and cast stolid glances in our direction. 
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A British Bride-to-be 


comes to Calgary 


By 


MRS. ERNEST G. MAY 


Later comers, no doubt will often won- 
der what were the first impressions of 
a “tenderfoot’” on entering this new 
country, when it was “new” in every 
sense of the word. Therefore I will 
endeavour in a small way to give a few 
of my own. 


My home had always been in Berk- 
shire, England, but the family moved to 
Ramsgate later for the benefit of my 
father’s health. It was from the station 
of this seaside resort that I started on 
my “Life’s Great Journey’ May 16th, 
1888, my father accompanying me as far 
as Liverpool where we stayed that night. 
The 17th was a perfect summer May day 
and about mid-day we were taken in a 
tender aboard the “S.S. Sardinian” of 
the Allan Line, where my father placed 
me under the Captain's care who in turn 
transferred me to the Chief Officer, Alec 
Stewart, for the voyage. My father’s 
idea was to come to Canada in about a 
year’s time to visit us after we had 
got settled down but he died not long 
after I left England. There were four 
other young girls, salon passengers, and 
about one hundred others besides a 
newly married couple with their nephew, 
Harry Scott, (with whom I eventually 
travelled as far as Winnipeg.) 


Everything was very comfortable on 
the ship. The first part of the voyage 
was very rough, unusually so, and we 
were enjoying what was about the first 
fine afternoon on deck, May 24th, when 
all at once there was a tremendous 
shaking all over the ship accompanied 
by a grating noise. This caused con- 
sternation among the passengers as 
some thought we had run upon ice: 
however we were informed that the pro- 
peller had snapped right off! There was 
nothing to do but drift about where we 
were until another ship should sight us 


and tow us into port (no wireless in those 
days!) 

About 1:30 a.m. Saturday, I heard a 
noise on deck and was told by the 
steward that there was another ship close 
by that had answered our signals. My 
companion in the next berth and I 


Mrs. May (nee Eliza Mary Paice) was like many 
pioneer British women whose future husbands 
came to Canada to establish a home before send- 
ing for them. This photo was taken in 1885 in 
Reading. England. 


quickly dressed and went on deck. We 
were in time to see a boat lowered and 
our Captain taken over to hold a “con- 
fab’’ with the Captain of the other ves- 
sel which turned out to be the “Elbe” 
of the North German Lloyd Line. A mail 
boat with four masts and two funnels 
and lighted by electricity, she looked 
fine at night; the little boat manned by 
the sailors carrying a big lighted torch 
also looked very picturesque. Our Cap- 


This interesting reminiscence was written by Mrs. May (nee Eliza Mary Paice) three months before 
her death in 1929. It is reproduced here with the kind permission of her son, R. G. May of Bragg Creek, 


and the Glenbow Foundation, Calgary. 
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tain returned without being able to come 
to terms and we retired once more to 
our berths. During the day we read and 
played games until about 4 p.m. the 
same day, when another steamer, “The 
Norseman,” of the Warren Line came to 
us, and she eventually towed us into 
Halifax harbour after our having been 
adrift for two days. 


We had church service on the boat 
on Sunday morning and sacred music 
in the evening. On Monday the weather 
was lovely and the sea calm, making 
up for the terrible weather we had had. 
We saw several whales, sharks and an 
iceberg or two. Wednesday we landed 
in Halifax about 5 a.m.; it was a dirty 
looking place, buildings mostly of wood. 
My luggage was in the ship’s hold, so 
I had to stay near. I had breakfast, and 
then the Chief Officer, Mr. Stewart (in 
whose care I had been placed) kindly 
helped me to find it. We saw it through 
the customs and then I got my railway 
ticket and luggage checked. 


It was at once impressed with the good 
system prevailing in this country where 
a brass tag with a number on is fastened 
to your luggage, you being given a cor- 
responding one. You need not trouble 
about it any more until you reach your 
destination when you produce your tag 
and your luggage is handed over to you. 
We had lunch and Mr. Stewart saw me 
off on the train. There were about ten 
salon passengers and we all went into 
a Pullman sleeping car. At night the 
seats were turned over and arranged into 
berths as on board ship and were quite 
comfortable. In the morning I! felt some- 
thing pulling at the bed clothes and 
heard a voice saying it was time to get 
up for breakfast; it was 5 a.m. The voice 
was that of the sleeping car porter. I 
dressed, and in half an hour we got out 
at Moncton station or ‘‘depot’’ as I found 
it was called here. I had breakfast, 
which was made up of some very tough 
beef-steak, bread and butter, and I then 
returned to the car. 


I was very glad to make friends with 
a Mr. and Mrs. Woodley as they were 
going through to Winnipeg. The scenery 
from Halifax was very diversified being 
rough and hilly with trees and water- 
falls; occasionally there would be a 
group of wooden houses with one hotel 
prominent in their midst forming a vil- 
lage. The engine broke down on the 
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way but we reached Quebec about six 
o'clock. This being Mr. Woodley’s 
second trip west (taking out a bride this 
time) he knew the ropes so he, his wife 
and nephew—a Mr. Scott—and myself 
all went to Henchey’s Hotel opposite 
the English Cathedral. On Saturday as 
the luggage had not come we just looked 
around and put in time. 

Quebec was a very quaint old city 
with a few fine buildings, some of stone 
but most of them of wood; the streets 
were very dirty, but the whole place 
was most interesting. On Sunday we 
went to the service at the Cathedral in 
the morning and for a nice walk to the 
Citadel in the afternoon. A soldier 
showed us the place where General 
Wolfe was killed and also took us round 
the Parliament Buildings. The soldiers 
kept a bear and a buffalo at the Citadel 
as pets of the army. After service at 
the Cathedral in the evening we walked 
along the Esplanade which reminded me 
somewhat of Brighton, only this promen- 
ade was situated very high up and from 
it one could obtain a splendid view of 
the Harbour, Point Levis and the greater 
part of Quebec. 


On Monday we went over to Levis and 
found our luggage. Levis was a very 
pretty place on the other side of the St. 
Lawrence. I found some wild red colum- 
bine growing on the rocks (of course this 
is a garden flower in England). We left 
Quebec about 3 p.m. but even then my 
luggage had not reached the station 
in time—all my goods and chattels, 
treasures and otherwise, to say nothing 
of a large wedding cake. At last we 
were in the train and on our way to the 
Great West. I noticed some of our travel- 
ling companions of the boat were on 
board, but not many. 

I really think that the railway journey 
was the most trying part of the whole 
trip, although the first half, as far as 
Winnipeg, was more interesting than the 
latter half, being varied and picturesque 
with huge hills covered with spruce 
trees, beautiful woods and lakes. Then 
came vast prairies broken at very rare 
intervals by a group of wooden houses 
connected by a long platform. These 
were stations; at each of them there was 
usually a small gathering of people. 
Sometimes a few Indians congregated 
there to see the event of the day: the 
daily train passing through, and to sell 
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their goods, buffalo horns, beadwork, 
etc. I have not mentioned that one 
could walk inside the whole length of 
the train. I noticed that there was very 
little land cultivated and very few homes 
erected on these vast prairies, but time 
no doubt would remedy that. I should 
mention that Wednesday of that week 
was to have been my wedding day, but 
owing to the delay caused by the acci- 
dent on board ship the ceremony had to 
be postponed. 


We had now come to Friday evening, 
June 8th, and I was told that we would 
reach Calgary—which was my destina- 
tion—before long. Darkness fell over 
the land and it must have been well 
into the middle of the night before the 
train slowed down and I heard that wel- 
come name shouted out. In a few seconds 
more I heard the still more welcome 
sound of the voice of my future husband, 
Ernest G. May, who had come out two 
years before —in 1886—to prepare a 
home for us. 

Ernest took me to the ‘Royal Hotel’’— 
the usual rendezvous of the brides of 


The marriage of Eliza Paice and Ernest May 
took place in this little Anglican church in Cal- 
gary. It was located on the north-east corner of 
7th Ave. and Ist St. East at the site of the present 
Church of the Redeemer. This photo was taken 
by Boorne & May in 1886. 


those days and, after seeing that I was 
comfortable, repaired to his home for 
the night. My fiance’s brother Edward 
was already out here, also his cousin, 
W. H. Boorne, and next morning after 
meeting them and some very kind friends 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Molony, Ernest showed 
me round “the town.” 


It was about what I had expected. 
There was one main street called 
Stephen Avenue which consisted of small 
wooden stores which extended east and 
west from the Royal Hotel. Scattered 
round from this street were private dwell- 
ings all built of wood. That impressed 
me more than anything, as I wondered 
in a country like this, where so much 
heat is required in the winter, how it 
was that most of these houses were not 
consumed by fire; however, I learned 
from experience. Then I was struck by 
the absence of trees and it seemed to 
me there were very few birds. The 
N.W.M. Police barracks, which were at 
the east end of the town, seemed the one 
sign that there was a government here. 
Our interest was kept up in the personnel 
of the police by seeing them attend 


church parade the first Sunday of every 
month. 


On Sunday we attended service in the 
little wooden English church presided 
over by the Rev. A. W. F. Cooper, a very 
nice clergyman, who married us the next 
day. The organist of those days, a Mr. 
Dyer, was a gentleman who should not 
be forgotten for he was at his post regu- 
larly every Sunday, fair weather or foul, 
and nobody but himself knew what he 
endured driving in from fifteen miles 
west in the bitterest of weather. 

Mr. and Mrs. Molony kindly enter- 
tained us to dinner and supper. Another 
friend Ernest introduced me to was Jack 
Innes who was the first man to operate 
the little switchboard—no larger than a 
small table—when the telephone was 
first brought to Calgary. He was quite 
an artist and in partnership with George 
Fraser used to design and make cuts or 
illustrations for the paper for commer- 
cial purposes. In later years he was 
known as one of Canada’s foremost 
painters, especially of western subjects, 
which he was so well qualified to depict. 
He was a son of Canon Innes of London, 
Ontario. 

On Monday, June llth, 1888, my lug- 
gage arrived and we unpacked my wed- 
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ding dress. Ernest got the marriage 
license and at 5 o’clock we were wed. Mr. 
Molony gave me away. Mrs. Molony 
was my bridesmaid and Hanson Boorne 
best man. Edward May, Mr. Crane, Mr. 
Pierpoint and a few other including Jack 
Innes were present. We had supper at 
Mr. Molony’s and a week later had our 
real wedding repast when “the cake” 
and other things had been unpacked. 
Later on in the evening we went for a 
long walk west by the Bow River, which 
was in those days lined on the south 
side by large cottonwood trees, and then 
home to Ernest’s “shack’’ which con- 
sisted of two rooms and a tiny kitchen 
built on “Section 16’° near where what 
was later known as the Bowmarsh 
Bridge. 

My husband was in business with his 
cousin, W. H. Boorne, when I first came 
out and on the death of H. A. L. Dundas 
filled the vacancy of Clerk of the 
Supreme Court, under Judge Rouleau. He 
occupied this post for some time until 
Edwin Rogers (of Rogers & Grant, Hard- 
ware merchants) was appointed to that 
position. My husband had a garden full 
of vegetables, some chickens, and was 
the first man to have bees in this part 
of the country. He had two hives and 
got a nice lot of honey from them. 

Ernest took a week's holiday which 
we spent unpacking my numerous trunks 
and boxes and making the little “shack” 
look homelike and comfortable. We spent 
our honeymoon about three months later 
at Banff, during the first two weeks of 
September. During the greater part of 
that time we were the guests of my hus- 
band’s old friends, Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Innes, who had left Calgary and were 
living there at that time. Banff was then 
in its natural state; it looked particularly 
lovely just then with the autumnal tints 
just beginning to cast their various 
shades of color all around. There was 
one road to the C.P.R. hotel, then just 
put up and others were being cut out 
through the pine trees. The Cave was 
as nature made it and the only entrance 
was through a hole in the roof. Of course 
the mountains were something grand 
and gorgeous to me. Four of my hus- 
band’s brothers were there at that time 
and helped to cut out most of the roads. 

We lived very happily in our wee 
home and it was there that a little son 
was born to us on March 26th, 1889. 
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We became acquainted with some 
friends—Mr. and Mrs. Harry Widdi- 
combe, who lived up the Elbow River 
and we decided that we would like to 
go ranching. Accordingly we bought 
some Hudson's Bay land about ten miles 
west of Calgary on the north side of 
the Elbow River. It was a lovely spot, 
lots of trees with a creek running through 
it and a splendid view of the Rockies. 
It was one of the nicest little ranges in 
the country. A part of the lower land 
was a favorite camping ground of the 
Indians, the cutbank just above there 
running into a V-shape where they used 
to run the buffalo over to kill them. A 
large heap of their skulls and bones re- 
mained there for many years after. In 
October, 1889, my husband and his 
youngest brother Edward went to the 
ranch and camped while they built a 
small house. In November we moved 
into it but our experience showed that 
we had made a great mistake. We 
should have waited until the spring as 
that winter was a very severe one, the 
thermometer dropping to 60° below zero 
one morning. Many of my chickens were 
frozen stiff as we had only been able 
to put up a small log stable for the team 
of horses and our two milk cows. We 
named the place ‘Stanford Ranch” after 
the place in England where my husband 
was born. 

We were much bothered with range 
cattle round the house as there were no 
fences in those days. Sometimes on 
opening the door I would find a few wild 
steers lying round the doorstep. The 
snow was unusually deep that winter 
but Ernest was very energetic and we 
managed to keep warm. At that time 
I had an unpleasant experience, being 
attacked by a range cow. She had re- 
cently calved and was unusually weak 
and as I had on lots of winter clothes 
she did not injure me. A dog close at 
hand drove her off, fortunately, as I 
was down in the snow. I got quite a 
fright and resolved to keep at a dis- 
tance from them in the future. 


We had no very near neighbors then. 
About three miles south across the river 
lived Mrs. Gray and her son Harry 
Gray (later the first Bishop of Edmonton). 
Stephen Lott and his son Herbert and a 
Mr. Loder lived close tothem. Two miles 
east were Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Fullerton 
with a family of seven children and Mr. 
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After the Boer War, Ernest May started the Elbow River Rifle Club which later became a 
squadron in the 15th Light Horse. Above is the team in 1904, displaying the Brewery Trophy. 
Sth CMR Trophy, and the Walker Challenge Trophy, all of which were won by the teams at the 
Territorial Rifle Association meet in that year. Back row, left to right, are: H. S. Lott, Ernest G. 


May. G. H. Young and F. E. Young. Middle Row: G. Macdonald and W. C. Armstrong, Territorial 


Association executives. 


and Mrs. Harry Widdicombe were a mile 
and a half northwest. A mile and a half 
west of us was H. M. Behan living at 
what was one of the cow camps of the 
old Cochrane Ranch. The Cochrane 
range took in all the land between the 
tivers from Cochrane to Calgary. Mr. 
Behan was a brother of the celebrated 
Hughie Behan, contractor on the con- 
struction of the C.P.R. through the moun- 
tains. 


The year 1890 was an uneventful one 
except for work and there was any 
amount of that. During the summer my 
husband was putting up hay on shares 
with a man named Webb and his son- 
in-law W. Durban on their place west of 
Brushy Ridge in the Goss Valley about 
15 miles from home. Early next spring, 
1891, about March when al] the ground 
was very dry, a terrible prairie fire 
broke out far to the west. It seemed to 
be where our hay had been put up, so 
Ernest thought he had better ride up and 
help save it. The country was very 


Front row: Rex Young and Harold Young. 


thinly settled and in an event like that 
every man and sometimes the women 
turned out to do their part. So off he 
went and although furrows had been 
ploughed round the haystacks, the fire 
itself spread for miles all over the 
country and every settler was out fight- 
ing it. I was home all alone with my 
little son “Dick’’ and did not sleep all 
night watching the course of the fire. 
Early in the morning It had reached the 
plateau and was coming from the north- 
west. The noise of the roar of the flames 
was so great that it sounded like hun- 
dreds of wagons rattling along. About 
8 a.m. it was within a mile of our house 
but was separated from it by a small 
ploughed field and farther west by an 
old buffalo trail used by cattle to go to 
their watering place. I was just pre- 
paring to go down the hill to the creek 
with my little son and a few treasures 
in the baby carriage when I saw Harry 
Gray, from across the river, coming to 


see if he could help in any way. You 
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may be sure I was very glad to have 
somebody close at hand in case of need. 
We tied sacks to long sticks and soaked 
them in water all ready to begin our 
turn of fighting but fortunately the 
flames never came our way as the wind 
changed a bit. Instead it burst all over 
the plateau towards Calgary and we dis- 
covered afterwards that it was just the 
cow trail and the main trail to town 
that broke the fire. 


My husband returned about mid-day 
and our daily life resumed its normal 
course. For some years this was varied 
by patrols of the N.W.M. Police who 
came about once a fortnight to see if we 
had any complaints to make of any kind. 
The native gentry, the Indians, also 
visited occasionally to see if we had 
any dead cattle. I remember one year 
when the blackleg was bad we lost 
several of our best calves and yearlings. 
The Indians came and camped there until 
they had eaten them all up! It did not 
seem to hurt them at all as they boiled 
everything in their iron pots. 


We had a little daughter that year 
who unfortunately did not survive. Since 
then we had another daughter Norah— 
Now Mrs. R. C. Upper—and son Gerald, 
E. D. After the Boer War was over my 
husband started a rifle club, the range 
being on our place. All the rifles were 
supplied by the government and were 
kept in our house. Practise took place 
as often as twice a week for the great 
shoot of The Territorial Rifle Meeting 
(now The Alberta Provincial Rifle As- 
sociation) at which teams from far and 
near came to compete for the honor of 
representing this part of Canada at the 
Dominion Rifle Meeting which was held 
at Ottawa each year. Some of our men 
became so proficient that one year no 
fewer than seven of our club members 
won places on the 10-man team. Such 
things as this helped to enliven the dull- 
ness of farm life and it was nice to meet 
the neighbors at such times. 


When the militia system was extended 
to this part of the country in 1905 and the 
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15th Light Horse was organized, my hus- 
band was chosen to raise a troop for it. 
Most of the men were from our club and 
were by that time already trained in 
the use of the rifle. For several years 
they won the ‘Best Shot Badge” of the 
regiment at their annual training camps. 
We sometimes had them bivouac on our 
place during their maneuvers; all mak- 
ing a pleasant change and causing a 
little excitement. 


When the Great War broke out in 1914 
everyone volunteered at once but were 
told to wait a bit as the cavalry were 
not wanted just then. However, it was 
not long before many of them enlisted 
in the 12th C.M.R.’s and infantry bat- 
talions for overseas service. My husband 
was called in to take over the duties of 
District Staff Adjutant in Calgary. My 
elder son Roderick enlisted in the 12th 
C.M.R.'s and my younger son Gerald 
went to the 137th Battalion and both 
served in France and Flanders with the 
Lord Strathcona’s Horse, the former re- 
turning at the end of the war with the 
rank of Major and decoration of the Mili- 
tary Cross. The younger one was 
wounded at the big attack by the Ger- 
mans on Amiens, from which he for- 
tunately made a good recovery although 
listed as missing. He had been picked 
up by the French and sent to a French 
hospital unknown to his regiment and 
when able to be moved was sent to 
England. 


Two years before the war broke out 
my husband had passed the Militia Staff 
Course and he thought that was why 
the general would not let him go over- 
seas. He was made Assistant Adjutant 
General and was demobilized in 1919. 


We hired a man and his wife to run 
the farm while we were all away and 
I was kept busy in town working with 
the 1.0.D.E. and the Red Cross making 
things for the soldiers overseas. At the 
end I was very lucky and extremely 
thankful to get my three men home again 
in safety and good health. 
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Traders of the Early West 


SIR CECIL DENNY 
(Part I) 


In my previous articles I have generally used the term “North West Terri- 
tories” in describing the animal life and also that of the Indians of the west. I 
shall in future confine myself to the district—and in later years the Province— 
of Alberta, in which it might be truthfully said, the opening of the whole West 


took place. 


The Province of Alberta, created as 
such in 1905, covers an immense and 
diversified area, being from north to 
south 750 miles, while the width varies 
from four hundred to four hundred and 
fifty miles. Its total area is 255,585 
square miles. It is within a few hundred 
square miles as large as the combined 
areas of Montana, North Dakota and 
Minnesota, and is over twice the area 
of Great Britain and Ireland together. 

This vast and fertile country has been 
from time immemorial the pasture of wild 
game of many varieties, and inhabited 
by thousands of Indians of different 
tribes. Back to the time when the French 
and English companies in the early wars 
of the seventeenth century contended 
with each other for the furs gathered by 
the North American Indians, traders had 
been among them. Strong stone forts 
were built by them along the shores of 
the Hudson Bay, not so much for protec- 
tion from the Indians as from each other. 
The French and English, and in later 
years the American fur trading com- 
panies were generally at war and these 
forts often changed hands in raids by one 
party or the other. 


The Hudson's Bay Company in the 
north received its goods from England 
by sailing vessels at its forts on Hudson 
Bay. It sent parties south to explore 
and gather information as to the best 
points at which to establish trading 
posts in as close proximity to the hunt- 
ing and trapping grounds of the different 
Indian tribes. In the course of time 
they penetrated far to the south and west 
and into the country which afterwards 


Vest Mounted Police who came to Alberta in 1874. 


Sir Cecil Denny 


became the United States and Western 
Canada. As they advanced, generally 
by the great waterways, forts were 
established and traffic became continual 
between these posts and the main point 
of supply on Hudson Bay. They estab- 
lished forts on the Saskatchewan River 
at many points, such as Fort Edmonton, 
Carlton, Pitt and Rocky Mountain House. 
In the eighteenth century they had trad- 
ing posts in what is now Montana and 
Idaho and other points in the south. They 
had for rivals for many years North 
West Company, but finally amalgamated 
with them in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, and from that time on- 


This is the last in a series of articles written by Sir Cecil Denny, original members of the North- 
In previous articles Denny discussed “Animals of the 


Early West (Spring and summer 1956), and “Indians of the Early West” (Autumn 1956 and Spring 1957). 
During his term as Archivist for the Alberta Government, 1922-27, Denny prepared his memoirs, from 


which these articles are taken. 


Denny died Aug. 24, 1928. 
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ward the Hudson’s Bay Company had 
the sole monopoly of the Indian fur trade 
in the north west for a long period of 
years. 


The vessels which carried their sup- 
plies from England generally left the 
Thames in the month of June. The goods 
were of a very mixed kind, including 
blankets, materials in cotton and wool 
for the manufacture of clothing, ready- 
made clothing, particularly the blanket 
coat with capot, hardware and earthen- 
ware, beads, ribbons, pipes, fire steels 
and cutlery such as the heavy knife 
(used not only as a knife, but with a 
blade some three inches wide and a foot 
in length, used also as a hatchet), tea, 
sugar, coffee, rice, raisins, tobacco (in 
the form of pig tail and sold by the 
fathom; also carrot tobacco, being the 
pure leaf in rolls of three pounds in 
weight), salt, flour, gunpowder, shot, 
ball, and the old flintlock musket which 
in later years was replaced by the per- 
cussion cap gun. They also brought in 
immense quantities of liquor in the form 
of rum, alcohol and wines. 


The sailing vessels depended upon the 
state of the ice in Hudson Straits and 
the bay and generally arrived at York 
Factory about the middle of August. They 
had to discharge their cargo by means 
of lighters, as the ship could not come 
within five miles of the fort, owing to 
shoal water. The ship was then bal- 
lasted with stones (if the furs taken in 
were not sufficient), and generally got 
away about the middle of September. In 
this manner the depots for the interior 
were supplied with their trading goods 
and relieved of the accumulation of furs. 
The goods were then distributed to the 
different districts in the south. 


The crews with their canoes would be 
waiting for the arrival of the vessels, 
many came long distances with thei 
furs which were gathered the previous 
winter. The furs would be transferred 
to these vessels and in turn the boats 
loaded with goods for the different trad- 
ing posts from which they came. Often 
the canoes would not arrive home until 
the freezing of the river late in the fall. 
Such was the Hudson's Bay Company’s 
system of supply to their inland trading 
posts. 


Although the Hudson’s Bay Company 
for many years had the exclusive trade 
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of the country, they encountered a cer- 
tain amount of opposition in the south- 
ern part of the province after they 
relinquished their claims to Canada in 
1870. The most important of these traders 
were in southern Alberta and _ the 
Cypress Hills and came from Montana 
territory. 


These traders had been in the district 
of Alberta for several years previous to 
our arrival there in 1874. Their point of 
supply was Fort Benton on the Missouri 
River. There was a clean sweep of navi- 
gation from Fort Benton to St. Louis, from 
which point came all the supplies for- 
warded to traders on the Missouri. Fort 
Benton was situated nearly 150 miles 
south of Fort Macleod, and was built 
on the north side of the Missouri River. 
Old Fort Benton, which had carried on 
a great trade with the Missouri River 
and other Indian tribes for at least thirty 
years previous to 1874 had been an old 
American Fur Company's post, built of 
adobe, or sun dried bricks. Only a pile 
of ruins marked the site when I first 
visited it in 1875. 


In 1875 Col. Robertson Ross laid the 
blame for all crimes in the south to the 
whiskey trade, but says nothing about 
the trade being the cause of any of the 
crime near Edmonton. He mentions the 
case of a halfbreed named Godin, who 
killed his wife in a most cruel manner 
near Fort Edmonton, but never states 
that at the time the man was drunk on 
Hudson's Bay rum. This I know to be 
a fact, as the man was arrested for the 
crime after the police arrived in the 
country, and I was sent by Col. Macleod 
to bring Godin down to Fort Macleod to 
be tried for the murder. Godin told me 
on the journey south that at the time 
he killed his wife he had not known what 
he was doing, as he had been under the 
influence of the H. B. rum for many days. 


So it was that most of the crime, both 
north and south, was caused by the sell- 
ing of rum in the north and alcohol in 
the south. All parties carrying on this 
trade were equally guilty. 

Sir William Butler stated that at the 
time of his visit to the forts at Fort Pitt 
and Edmonton in 1871, the most fright- 
ful scenes used to occur in the Indian 
rooms. Rum was freely diluted with 
water, that for the Crees being composed 
of three parts water to one of spirit, while 
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that for the Blackfeet seven of water to 
one of spirit; but even on this well 
diluted liquor they used to become help- 
lessly intoxicated. The trade generally 
began with a present of fire water all 
round, then the trade went on with a 
rush and wild scenes would take place. 
Now and then a brave of a generous turn 
of mind would go outside with his mouth 
full and cheeks distended with liquor, 
and going among his friends would 
squirt a portion into the open mouth of 
each. Often guns would be fired and 
knives drawn and the walls of the trad- 
ing room at Fort Pitt and Carlton were 
scarred by the marks of bullets and knife 
cuts. The Hudson’s Bay Company had 
to a great extent discontinued the trad- 
ing of liquor some years previous to 
1874. 

The Indians were strongly attached to 
anything gaudy in the way of dress. 
They would gladly exchange their beau- 
tifully ornamented buckskin shirts or the 
beaded leggings, or fancifully painted 
buffalo robes for an old high hat with 
a fancy feather in it, or coat ornamented 
with gold lace, or anything equally fan- 
tastic. A figure that, when dressed in 
native style was most warlike and com- 


manding, became when dressed in silk 


hat and red embroidered coat, with bare 
legs, to say the least, grotesque. 
Other traders there were who did not 
deal in liquor. Up the Bow River near 
the foothills of the mountains a Wes- 
leyan mission had been established for 
the Stony Indians by the Rev. George 
McDougall. Mr. McDougall and his 
family, consisting of his two sons, had 
moved to Morley with their families from 
Edmonton. David McDougall had opened 
a trading store near his father’s mission 
and traded with the Stony Indians. These 
Indians hunted and trapped altogether 
in the mountains and seldom ventured 
on the plain. The fur they procured was 
of the most valuable description consist- 
ing of beaver, marten, otter, fox of dif- 
ferent varieties and all the more valu- 
able of the small furs to be found in the 
mountains. David McDougall procured 
all his trading goods from Winnipeg. 
Each spring he would cross the plains 
with carts drawn by the hardy Indian 
ponies. He would be loaded with the 
furs traded by him during the previous 
winter. The journey to Winnipeg across 


the plains, some 700 miles, and return, 
would occupy the whole summer and he 
would return in the fall with his winter's 
supply of trading goods and provisions. 
The trade was a most lucrative one and 


Many intertribal skirmishes on both sides of the boundary were often caused by liquor 
or influence of the traders. Above is a painting by Carl Bodmer of a mixed Cree and Assini- 
boine attack on a Peigan camp outside Fort McKenzie on the Missouri River. The artist was ar 
eye witness to this attack which occurred in 1833. 
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was carried on by him until he retired 
and settled in Calgary. 

The McDougall brothers would also 
use carts for their occasional visits to 
Edmonton. There was an old trail that 
had been in use long previous to the 
advent of the whites into the North West, 
which ran close to the mountains in the 
foothills. This trail had been used by 
Indians travelling north, extending I 
understand as far as the Peace River. By 
using this trail the Indians avoided their 
enemies, the Blackfeet on the plains. In 
course of time this trail was used as a 
cart road and the McDougalls travelled 
on it when going to Edmonton. 

Hudson's Bay Co. Established 

In 1875 the Hudson's Bay Company 
established a small trading post at the 
mouth of the Ghost River where its 
empties into the Bow, and only a short 
distance east of Morley. This post, to- 
gether with one at Calgary, was estab- 
lished the year the Mounted Police built 
the first fort on the Bow and named it 
Calgary. These were the first two Hud- 
son's Bay Co. trading stores established 
by the H. B. Co. after law and order was 
brought into Alberta by the Mounted 
Police in 1874. After the H. B. Co. had 
established these two stores, the goods 
to stock them were freighted from Ed- 
monton by carts. 


These carts were unique in a way, 
being made by halfbreeds with axe, saw 
and chisel. No iron or nails were used 
in their construction, but they were a 
strong vehicle, and would carry a load 
of 500 lbs. drawn either by ox or pony. 
A train of these loaded carts, twenty or 
thirty together, would often arrive from 
Edmonton with three or four halfbreeds 
only in charge. You could hear them 
coming for miles by the discordant 
squeaking made by the wheels on their 
axles. 

John Bunn was the first trader in 
charge of the H. B. Co. store at Fort 
Calgary in 1875 and George Emerson 
had charge of the first string of carts 
bringing goods from Edmonton for that 
store, Emerson was an old H. B. Co. 
employee, coming out from Scotland in 
that company’s service. 

In 1874 a large party of Blackfeet 
were murdered by Crees near Fort Ed- 
monton and shortly afterwards a war 
party of Blackfeet came up to avenge 
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them. On the south side of the river 
opposite Fort Edmonton, Emerson and 
David McDougall were camped with a 
train of loaded carts. The Blackfeet 
raided the camp, looted the goods and 
burned the carts. Emerson and Mc- 
Dougall had escaped to the Fort. The 
Blackfeet fired a few volleys at the fort 
and then left. There were in those early 
days many massacres and outrages of 
the most dreadful description in the 
vicinity of the forts along the Saskatche- 
wan and also in the south. The mur- 
derers went scott free and bragged of 
their deeds in the camps. Only the 
traveller who courted death ventured on 
the plains and only in large and well 
armed parties. 

The halfbreed and other hunters who 
would occasionally go west to kill the 
buffalo for pemican would be in large 
parties. At night they would form their 
carts in a circle, the tents pitched inside 
and with a strong guard on the watch 
at night. Even then they would often 
be attacked, their horses run off, and 
many killed. But few parties came west 
of the Cypress Hills—a favorite camping 
place for the Indians. Should any in- 
truders come into the vicinity the Indians 
would combine and descend upon them, 
generally with the result that few, if any, 
escaped with their lives. 

Norris and Carey were two men trad- 
ing independently on the Red Deer River 
in 1875 when I first met them when 
with a detachment of Mounted Police. 
Twelve-foot Davis was also another 
noted character in the north. He freighted 
for the H. B. Co. from across the moun- 
tains from Soda Creek, coming in by way 
of the Parsnip River, turning over his 
freight to the Hudson’s Bay Company's 
post at Hudson Hope on the Peace River. 
His daughter married Mr. Sinclair of the 
Hudson's Bay Co. at Lac La Biche. J. 
Gibbons was also a free trader at Ed- 
monton, having come across the moun- 
tains from the gold mines at Cariboo. 


Peter Gunn, another old _ timer, 
originally came from Scotland in the 
employ of the Hudson’s Bay Co., and 
remained with them for many years in 
charge of their posts at Grande Prairie 
and Fort St. John. On leaving he re- 
turned to Lac Ste. Anne and represented 
that constituency in Parliament as Pro- 
vincial member until he became sheriff 
for northern Alberta. 
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Eye Openers 


The following are choice excerpts from regular issues of the Calgary Eye Opener, which 
published from 1902 to 1922, and Bob Edwards Summer Annuals of 1920-22. The figurehead 
from his “Eye Opener” column is reproduced above. 


MARCH 30, 1917: 

From the Hootch Clarion—'J. Grant, 
the well-known farmer from north of 
town, was on our streets Saturday very 
drunk and shaking hands with old 
friends. Mr. Grant has blown in the pro- 
ceeds of last season’s crop, but expects 
to put in a large acreage this year. He 
is one of the pioneers of this district and 
a charter member of the blind pig.” 


SEPT. 5, 1908: 

“The average man tries to console him- 
self with the belief that he isn’t half as 
big a fool as he used to be. Look at 
R. B. Bennett, for instance.” 


JULY 18, 1903: 

“By the papers we see that King 
Edward ordered the court to go into 
mourning for a fortnight for the late King 
Alexander of Servia. This seems a very 
strange proceeding. Alexander was a 
royal outcast who married a lady of easy 
virtue and led a life daubed all over 
with shame. He was not received at any 
of the European courts, was scoffed at, 
and was a general subject of cheap 
jokes. Now in death he is revered and 
glorified, his royalty, ignored before, 
being now emphasized by the official 
tears of King Edward and his court. All 
of them are mourning because he is no 
more. If there can be anything more 
hopelessly ridiculous than this, let us 
hear it.” 


JAN. 25, 1900: 

Leduc—"Old timers will be glad to 
learn that the North West Government 
has decided to erect a monument twenty- 
two miles south of Leduc on the exact 
spot where Wetaskiwin once _ stood. 
Many people hereabouts still remember 
Wetaskiwin, and it occasionally figures 
on some of the C.P.R. maps.” 


APRIL 8, 1916: 

“During these fourteen years strenu- 
ous attempts have been made from time 
to time to put The Eye Opener out of 
business. Most of those responsible for 
these pleasing efforts are now either 
dead or down-and-out. (Wild applause). 
Few newspaper men in Canada have 
withstood the hammering and battering 
that the editor of this paper has been 
subjected to, but we can now afford to 
laugh pleasantly and say, ‘it was all in 


the game’. So what is the use of refer- 
ring to it at all? (A voice—'None what- 
ever’)" 


MARCH 30, 1917: 

Society Note—''L. U. Fowler, the ener- 
getic potato expert of the Vacant Lots 
Garden Club, we understand, is heading 
a movement to have the flower beds and 
lawns in front of the City Hall plowed 
up and disced and the space used for 
the culture of the giddy solanum tobero- 
sum. There is little likelihood of his 
scheme being adopted.” 


SEPT. 7, 1912: 

From the Midnapore Clarion—James 
J. Whillikens was on our streets Tuesday 
and reports crops doing nicely in his 
vicinity. Mr. Whillikens remained in the 
burg overnight, being too intoxicated to 
drive the team. He thinks they will begin 
cutting the grain next week.” 


JULY 8, 1916: 

Society Note—"The many friends of 
Martin M. Bingham will be sorry to learn 
that he fell down a steep flight of steps 
Wednesday a week ago and broke his 
neck. Mr. Bingham was in the act of 
lowering a case of Three Star Hennessey 
into the cellar when his foot slipped. It 
is understood that the Hennessey was 
three-year-old and will revert to his 
widow. The bereaved woman is receiv- 
ing many callers.” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


In the last number we commented on 
the work that might be undertaken by 
the amateur historian in his own com- 
munity. A concrete instance of such a 
project in our own province is a meeting 
held in Fairview last summer by the 
Dunvegan Preservation Committee. 


Present at the meeting were chairman 
Harry West, Fairview; Peter Gans, Fair- 
view; Thomas Lessard, Eaglesham; 
Bishop Henri Routhier, McLennan; Father 
Albert Bouchard, parish priest; E. J. Tes- 
key, maintenance foreman for Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Peace River; 
George Robinson, Sexsmith; and Bernard 
Hamm, Wembley. 


Mr. Teskey gave an outline of the work 
done by the government to restore the 
old mission at Dunvegan. He stated the 
project consists of complete restoration 
of the church and rectory, fencing of the 
park, levelling of the grounds, cultivat- 
ing and seeding the grounds, construc- 
tion of rest rooms and a caretaker’s 
cabin. 


It was felt that more space would 
be needed for wayside tables and park 
area and that the six acres given by the 
Corporation Episcopale Catholique Ro- 
maine de Grouard might not be suf- 
ficient. Bishop Routhier said there would 
be no difficulty in obtaining more of the 
Corporation's land, if necessary. 


Bishop Routhier also stated that, since 
the original painting of the Crucifixion 
on a moosehide had been destroyed by 
fire, he would give a similar painting 
by Bishop Grouard which now exists at 
Sturgeon Lake. This painting is on can- 
vas and measures 342 feet by six feet. 


In making his report, Mr. West re- 
called that the four councils of the 
Knights of Columbus had set up the com- 
mittee in 1955. The original plans had 
been to raise funds for the restoration 
of the church, but since the government 
had taken over the project, work had 
developed beyond their expectations. He 
said the government had voted $5,000 
towards the realization of the project, 
but as things developed, he presumed 
that $25,000 will probably be required. 
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He said that the committee recom- 
mends the buildings be dedicated to the 
pioneer Oblate fathers, and a plaque 
installed at a dedication ceremony. It 
was recommended that the dedication 
ceremony consist of a religious service, 
sports, picnic and basket lunch. All 
agreed that the ceremony should be in 
1958 if possible. 


It was announced that the committee 
intends to provide the furnishing for the 
church, to procure and display pictures 
of early bishops and priests of the Peace 
River area, and make the rectory into a 
museum. On behalf of the government, 
the committee will find displays for the 
museum. Among the objects suggested 
were Indian artifacts, fossils, stuffed 
birds, and antiques now owned by resi- 
dents of the area. 


The committee also recommended that 
an annual pilgrimage be held at Dun- 
vegan. Bishop Routhier accepted the pro- 
posal and referred the committee to the 
priests at Fairview to set a date. With 
government permission, clubs and lodges 
will be asked to set up wayside tables. 
It was also recommended that a list of 
people baptized at Dunvegan be com- 
piled, and that Miss Margaret Loggie of 
Fairview, be invited to write some 
articles on the history of the area. From 
the standpoint of publicity, menu cards 
and newspaper articles were suggested. 
Among the other publicity media sug- 
gested were a brochure, district map and 
pennants. It was felt that the Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs could handle 
the brochure and map, and motels pro- 
duce the pennants. The president of the 
Federated Boards of Trade would also 
be contacted in regards to the brochure. 


Bishop Routhier suggested that the 
pictures of bishops and priests be accom- 
panied by biographies in French and 
English. He also felt there should be 
pictures and biographies of old timers, 
and information of place-names. 


In the matter of raising funds, it was 
passed that the members of the four 
Knights of Columbus councils be asses- 
sed 25 cents a member. 
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WESTERN BOOKSHELF 


The Fort on the Saskatchewan, by 
Peter T. Ream, M.A., B.D.: Douglas 
Printing Co., Edmonton: $2.75. 


This is a history of Fort Saskatchewan 
specially prepared for the 70th anni- 
versary of First United Church. Begin- 
ning with a brief account of the fur trade 
as it affected the area, the author then 
goes on to describe the coming of the 
North West Mounted Police and the first 
settlers who made their homes in the 
district. 


The beginnings of church work in and 
around Fort Saskatchewan is fully dealt 
with, each denomination receiving its 
share of attention. The granting of 
“town” status in 1904, the arrival of the 
Canadian Northern Railway in 1905, 
and the post-war boom from 1945 to 1957 
are also fully described. 


The appendix, index and bibliography 
as well as the many footnotes and 
photographs enhance the value of an 
excellent local history.—W. E. E. 
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Campus in the Clouds, by Donald 
Cameron: McClelland and Stewart, 
Toronto. 


The story of the development of the 
Banff School of Fine Arts, “the campus 
in the clouds,”’ is the story of a great 
co-operative undertaking. The credit for 
such success as it has achieved over 
the past twenty-five years belongs to no 
one individual, nor even to the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, under whose extension 
department this unique institution was 
established. Such credit as may be due 
is shared by a number of institutions, 
by business men, by interested groups, 
and by a staff of talented teachers work- 
ing under the guidance and inspiration 
of the School's Director. This office has 
been most capably filled since 1936 by 
the author himself. 


Senator Cameron is a man of vision 
who, in making plans for the Banff 
School's development, has taken to heart 
the advice of a noted American architect: 
Make no small plans; they hold no magic 
to stir men’s blood. “To me,” he writes, 
“those lines epitomize the building of the 
School.” —W. E. E. 
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Northland Trails, by S. C. Ells, Burns 
and MacEachern, Toronto. 


First published in 1939, this is a new 
and enlarged edition of a little book 
descriptive of Canada’s romantic north- 
land. It well deserved reprinting for 
herein we find a feast of good things. 
Its fare is somewhat varied, consisting 
of prose, poetry, and many delightful pen 
and ink illustrations, one of which, 
slightly enlarged, was reproduced as a 
cover picture on several early numbers 
of the Alberta Historical Review. Mr. 
Ells, a civil engineer by profession, spent 
some forty years in the Canadian north 
before retiring to Victoria, B.C., where 
he now makes his home.—W. E. E. 


Daylight Through the Mountain, Let- 
ters and Labours of Civil Engineers 
Walter and Francis Shanly, edited by 
Frank Norman Walker and Gladys 
Chantler Walker: Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons, Toronto: $6.00. 


This interesting volume of letters deals 
with the lives of two brothers, Walter 
and Francis Shanly, pioneer railway 
builders whose professional operations 
extended from eastern Canada to the 
neighboring eastern states. Walter 
Shanly was general manager of the 
longest railway in the world (the Grand 
Trunk Railway) at the age of forty, while, 
until the prairies were crossed, his 
brother Francis surveyed, located and 
built more miles of railway in Canada 
than any other engineer. Their many 
triumphs included such difficult under- 
takings as the construction of the Hoosac 
Tunnel, an engineering feat of the first 
magnitude from which the book takes 
its title. The painstaking care of the 
editors, Dr. and Mrs. Walker, in arrang- 
ing and annotating the letters of the 
two brothers extending over a period of 
forty years has resulted in a work as 
fascinating as it is authoritative, and 
deserves the thanks of all who may be 
interested in the story of Canada’s rail- 
way development.—W. E. E. 
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Eye Opener Bob, by Grant MacEwan. 
The Institute of Applied Art, Ltd., Edmon- 
ton. $3.75. 


Under any conditions, the life of Robert 
C. “Bob” Edwards would be a difficult 
one to write. Not only was his a life of 
contradictions, but other than what he 
chose to mention in his colorful Calgary 
Eye Opener, there was very little factual 
information ever recorded about him. 


Regardless of these obstacles, how- 
ever, MacEwan has done a masterful job 
in giving a clear and interesting account 
of the life of this firey editor. He has 
skillfully avoided the pitfall of turning 
his book into a long stream of Edwards’ 
quotations, but at the same time has 
used enough of them so that anyone who 
has never read the Eye Opener can truly 
appreciate his humor, philosophy and 
journalistic abilities. 


This reviewer has always been an 
Edwards’ fan and feels that the Eye 
Openers carried in this magazine (see 
p. 29) are often its brightest reading. It 
is also felt that MacEwan has done jus- 
tice to his subject and, for the general 
public, his book is about the best his- 
torical work that has come out of Alberta 
for quite some time. And MacEwan 
makes no exaggeration when he says 
Edwards “exerted a public influence 
which probably surpassed that of any 
western editorial or political figure of 
his time.” 


Unfortunately, there is one question 
which, to me, MacEwan left only par- 
tially answered. Just how many news- 
papers did Edwards publish before start- 
ing the Eye Opener? MacEwan mentions 
the Wetaskiwin Free Lance, 1897-99; the 
Alberta Sun published at Leduc and later 
at Strathcona in 1900; and from there to 
the Eye Opener in High River in 1902. 


Right off, there are two papers not 
mentioned. In February, 1900, he pub- 
lished The Free Lance at Innisfail, and 
in March of the following year he was 
back at Wetaskiwin putting out the 
Wetaskiwin Breeze. Then, to add to the 
complications, Edwards commented in 
the Alberta Sun, Leduc (Jan. 25, 1900): 
“Now that Red Deer, Lacombe and 
Wetaskiwin have all shown themselves, 
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after due trial, to be incapable of sup 
porting a local newspaper, it is in orde 
for Leduc to throw a magnificant bou 
quet at herself...‘ There is no in 
dication that Edwards actually pub 
lished at all these points, but it is worth 
of investigation. 


However, it is quite likely that there 
are no records or any actual newspapers 
left to guide the way. I am sure that 
if any readers have any such copies of 
information about Edwards’ early jour- 
nalistic career, both this reviewer and 
Mr. MacEwan would like to hear about 
it. —H. A. D. 
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Father Boniface, O.F.M. Pioneering 
the West; memoirs of his life and e 
periences in the West with the Frar 
ciscans. Alverna Distributors, Vancouver. 
277 p. illus. 


The first half of this book is of interest 
to Albertans since it relates the ex- 
periences of the author as a missionary 
and parish priest in the Edmonton areq; 
the second half of the book narrates hig 
work with his order in Vancouver. 
Prussian by birth, Father Boniface joined 
the Franciscans in France, but shortly 
thereafter an anti-clerical government im 
France expelled the Franciscans, so thé 
author completed his studies in th 
monasteries of the order in England 
Knowing three languages was an assef 
to him as a missionary in Alberta whe 
he came in April, 1909. 


Father Boniface’s order first opene¢ 
a monastery at Lamoureux, but late 
moved it to North Edmonton; this is now 
St. Anthony's College. As a missiona 
Father Boniface was the founder of @ 
number of Catholic parishes east and 
north of Edmonton. Communities he 
served were Ross Creek, Chipman, Val 
Soucy, Pine Creek, Warspite, Thorhild, | 
Egremont, Opal, Morinville and North 
Edmonton. The memoirs contribute to 
the religious history of these parishes. 
In addition they are a contribution to our 
material on social conditions in the 
pioneer period. 


In 1927 Father Boniface was appointed 
superior of the Franciscan monastery im 
Vancouver. B. P. 
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